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‘Social Reconstruction XII 
™ Rev. H. Pesch (5) 


roduction of goods, Fr. Pesch reasons, is a 
ms to profit. Hence there need be no fear 
they will not be produced in sufficient quan- 
s. Machinations directéd towards prevent- 
jproduction in adequate quantities, for the 
eose of assuring greater profit, are injurious 
immoral. Desire for greater profit often 
mpts the production of inferior goods. Here 
rn social duty steps in and demands, in the 
rest of the entirety, that all goods produced 
1 be of such a kind as to contribute towards 
‘material and spiritual well-being of the com- 
iity, that they be not of inferior quality, or 
iterated. and most certainly not directly 
mful. This again implies the obligation of 
hfulness in advertising. Similarly social con- 
rations demand that the producer refrain 
i. introducing at once and on a large scale 
- inventions or mechanical processes for the 
purpose of increased profit, if such introduc- 
would result in the ruin of numerous inde- 
Ment or dependent existences and if this ruin 
be avoided without causing a_ proportion- 
"y great loss to society at large. 


wxcessively high prices, usually the product of 
sopoly or a corner, render the nation-wide dis- 
uition of useful goods impossible. This con- 
pn affords Fr.-Pesch occasion to discuss the 
price. Evidently not every price is just. 
it assuredly prices, artificially brought to an 
essive height by monopoly or the watering 
tock, cannot be termed just. Often they are 
‘tively unjust. 
act basis of prices is not agreements, labor 


rracts or wage contracts. But even if they 
2 based on agreements, such agreements 
ald be wholly deliberate and free. To per- 
‘le people that a given price is the ordinary 
‘ket price—which, by virtue of the free play 
pply and demand is usually fair—when that 
the case, or to force a price on buyers by 
s of a corner, interferes grossly with a free 
ent. After presenting these considerations 
‘turns to the question of the just price. 


to arrive at a correct decision, our 
lies the nature of buying and selling. 
these processes mvolve that someone 
nething which he desires less than 
else in exchange for the latter. 


es 


From this it follows that the- 


It is! 


far from being a one-sided donation. ‘The trans- 
action rests on the solid basis of equality. Though 
both parties receive something more desirable 
than that which they relinquish, they consider 
the exchanged goods as fairly equal. Buying, 
then, is a contract, under which goods or their 
equivalent, as e. g. money, which are supposed 
to be of equal value, are exchanged. Any abuse 
of this principle through cornering, monopoly, 
etc., is therefore contrary to the nature of this 
contract, and hence, morally wrong. Such abuses 
can and must be forbidden, and must eventually 
be suppressed by efficacious means. Incident- 
ally, Pesch defines the value of manufactured 
goods as the sum of the cost of production plus 
a fair profit, since it is only by prospects for the 
latter that man is induced to manufacture. 


Turning to wages, he applies also to income 
and wages the principle of reasonable profit as 
an incentive to production. He contends that a 
just wage must be somewhat higher than the 
actual cost of living, which latter is determined 
by the standard of the ‘civilization of each coun- 
try. It is chiefly labor that produces the goods 
of a nation. Therefore there should be a fair pro- 
portion between labor’s award and the value of 
the goods produced in a nation; in other words, 
the worker should share equitably and propor- 
tionately in the wealth of the nation. And since 
the nation produces more than a bare living for 
each, equity gives the worker a right to a living 
which will not only allow him to renew his work- 
ing capacity from day to day, to support his fam- 
ily, and to safeguard the continuation of this la- 
bor capacity for generations to come, but will 
also permit of moderate comfort and pleasure 
which the worker seeks in common with his capi- 
talist employer. ; 


We note here again how the principle of social 
justice corrects the tendency towards obtaining 
the greatest possible profit, commonly accom- 
panied by excessively high prices and excessively 
low wages. We note, too, how this principle har- 
monizes the interests of employer and employee. 
Neither wages nor prices can be fair when they 
are determined by selfishness and abuse of ,eco- 
nomic power. The one as well as the other, how- 
ever, become just when they are determined by © 
social duty. Under just conditions wages are the 


| income of an assistant producer, and no longer 


part of the unavoidable cost of production. 
As stated in the beginning, Pesch has applied 
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the philosophy of the school to modern econom- 
ics. Being par excellence a philosophy of truth, it 
naturally “and necessarily led to a satisfactory 
system of economics, or rather to the only sound 
system. Our study of Pesch’s system of national 
economy has proved our expectations to have 
been correct. We see before us a truly social sys- 
tem of economy, a system which of necessity pro- 
duces social prosperity and national harmony, 
without inv olving the violation, in an excessive 
degree, of man’s natural rights. By prudent limi- 
tation of freedom our system overcomes capital- 
ism in as far as the latter is identical with eco- 
nomic liberalism or selfishness, while retaining 
what is good in capitalism. Our system, too, 
avoids what is bad in socialism, but achieves all 
that is good in the promises of this system. 
Though solidarism abhors the use of purely 
artificial means and measures, it accepts them 
with prudence and a moderation for the period 
of transition leading to the coming of its own 
sway. They are barren of benefit unless there be 
a change of heart, while the vast majority of 
them will no longer be necessary in a society 
stimulated by the social spirit. For this reason 
Pesch incessantly urges the necessity of a 
change of principles, the recognition of social 
duty. He sets it up as the most essential and the 
most efficacious means of reform. He is well 
aware that the acceptance of these truths is hard 
for fallen man and that living in accordance with 
_ them is still more difficult, since it is contrary 
_ to man’s selfishness. There is but one remedy 
with which to overcome aversion to their accept- 
ance—the firm conviction that the standards of 
social duty are part of the Master’s teaching and 
their observance for us a matter of conscience. 
In addition, Pesch demonstrates that the doc- 
trine of duty, of social justice and charity, as it 
__was preached by Christ, is socially and economi- 
Br. cally useful. In very fact, no reform without 
- Christianity or the Church can be lasting. 
Modern man, in his economic pursuits, has no 
e eligious ideals upon which to build his senti- 
ments, hopes and convictions. Without such 
ideals a solid foundation for reform is wanting. 
Un 1doubtedly the most important question of the 
re is how we shall find the way back to the 
tual ideals of ‘the Gospel. Pesch does not 


at is necessary in our day is the spiritual 
1, is practical Christianity throughout the 
1 and the nations. Nothing other than this 
ige and renewal can bring back into German 
id we add: into any country—‘“peace, 
id prosperity.” 

complish as m nth ra plc, te task 


Cae 


and to exhort them, in season and out of seaso 
by the spoken and written word, to observe the, 
teachings in practice. 
In one of his articles Fr. Pesch reminds us } 
the Savior’s words: MJisereor super turbam: I ha 
compassion on the multitude. No doubt thef 
words were deeply graven into Henry Pesch} 
heart. They deca his studies and his labor 
They drew him to his gigantic work and guidd 
him in all his researches. Truly no inscriptich 
could be more fittingly engraved on his tom 
stone than the Master’ s words: 
Misereor super turbam. 
W. J. ENGELEN, S. Je 


The Fallacy of the Shorter : 


Working Day 

Mr. William Green, head of the American Fel 
eration of Labor, has added the weight of his 2 
thority to that of Mr. James M. Lynch, Preside 
of the International Typographical Union, and a 
declared in favor of a shorter working day. h 
policy is to be adopted in order to offset the ten 
ency toward overproduction in American indust : 
Editorial comment on this suggestion of Mr. Gre 
has not been very favorable. It is pointed out th 
there is no overproduction, but that, if there wei 
a better remedy than that proposed by Mr. Gre 
would have to be devised. 
By some the shorter working day is frankly ca a 

| 


a fallacy and a delusion. Thus remarks the Lou 1 
ville Herald-Post: “The belief that the remedy 1 
overproduction is for labor to work shorter hours+ 
at the same wages now paid for longer hours 
is one of those economic fallacies that even th 
wisest of the labor leaders seem unable to rid then 
selves of.” As to overproduction the Washing, 
Post says: “The production of wealth is neve 
calamity. To arbitrarily reduce the hours of w 
in order to reduce production and give work 7 
more laborers is bad for everybody.” If, howe 
production must be curtailed, the Boston Post he 
that a better means to effect this can be discove 
than that to which Mr. Green pins his faith. 
Green’s statement,” comments the Post, “is opet 
challenge.. When an industry is confronted » 
overproduction, the number of the working day 
the week should be curtailed. This bring: 
relief and is a much more flexible method 
change the customary number of hours in th 
lar workday.” Al 
Substantially we agree “with these opinions 
contain much common sense and fall in» vi 
ed of conservative economic thou 
claimed that machine prod 
eas to wae 
rse 
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itever unemployment exists in the United States 
ue to machine overproduction following the 
;; and that to remedy the situation, production 
ld be curtailed, hours of labor cut down and 
chine production minimized. ‘This was the phi- 
phy employed years ago, when certain indi- 
aais opposed the introduction of machinery. It 
claimed that machines would throw many out 
employment and interfere with the rights of 
xr. Nearly every introduction of labor-saving 
thinery in the past has been opposed by false 
momists on the theory that machinery would 
»w men out of jobs. Experience shows that 
'f-saving machinery has been a great blessing, 
ecially to workmen. More laborers are em- 
red, hours of labor are reduced, and, what is of 
muitely greater value to the masses, the cost of 
Huction is reduced and the prices of commod- 
; cut down.” 
Mhis is a fair statement of the situation. If we 
yw the situation calmly and impartially we can- 
| but come to the conclusion that the invention of 
thinery has resulted in many benefits and that it 
vastly improved the condition of labor. It is 
ce true that machine production has its draw- 
cs. But these are more of a social and moral 
11 an economic nature. One can hardly condemn 
thinery without condemning the whole trend of 
ilern civilization. Of course, there are those 
»» indulge in such wholesale indictments; but 
fis utterly futile, since it is impossible for us 
resist the onward sweep of industry. 
Ve have previously mentioned that the question 
the length of the labor day has some moral im- 
sations. ‘To this phase of the problem we will 
v give our attention. The final solution of labor 
Mems is to be sought through a proper integra- 
1 of work with life. In the minds of but too 
my in our days their work is absolutely unre- 
ed to their life. Their real life begins when 
ir work ends. They imagine that they live only 
<n they enjoy leisure, and that work, therefore, 
an encroachment on their lives. Such a view 
rnot but beget a very hostile attitude towards 
‘k. Naturally it will produce the wish to escape 
‘tk wherever that is possible and to reduce it to 
iminimum. ‘Thus a fatal line of cleavage runs 
ough the life of the modern workman. His work 
mids in contrast and opposition to his life. This 
the real evil and the ultimate root of all existing 
content. Such a mentality will always find a 
tailment of working hours expedient and desir- 
2, The workingman himself is the greatest suf- 
er under this state of affairs. For as long as 
olds this view he will fail to get satisfaction 
l true joy out of his work. The latter will re- 
in distasteful to him. It is a dire necessity to 
ich he unwillingly and reluctantly submits. He 
see in it nothing inspiring, attractive and ele- 


i 


is needed, then, is a reintegration of work 
Work again must have its proper place 


ee 
scheme of life. Man must realize that work — 


al means of self-realization. He must 


Ta a 
was RS " 7 


learn to see that it is through work and the ful- 
filment of his daily tasks that he effects his moral 
growth. If looked at in this manner, work assumes 
a new meaning and a different complexion. It is no 
longer a thing viewed with hostility and dislike, 
but takes on great significance and receives.a new 
interest. Much of the so-cailed drudgery of mod- 
ern work is after all subjective. Any work that 
is approached with an initial dislike becomes drudg- 
ery. Any work, on the other hand, that is assumed 
with the proper kind of a motive becomes fascinat- 
ing. Now if we look at work as a worth-while part 
of our life, through which we are to achieve our 
personal perfection and happiness, we will not only 
be reconciled to it but embrace it with joy. It is 
a mistake to think that there is any vocation under 
the sun which is entirely free from monotony and 
drudgery. A certain amount of these are even 
psychologicaliy necessary, for it would be impos- 
sible for man to continually live keyed up to the 
highest and keenest pitch of interest. This would 
constitute an intolerable strain, under which the 
would infallibly break down. The great thing is for 
a man deeply to realize that it is in and through 
his work that he lives. His working hours are the 
more significant part of his life. Leisure is not 
the aim. It is true that leisure can be used for 
self-perfection. Nevertheless, not leisure but work 
is the first aim of life. 


Recreation and leisure play only a subsidiary part 
in our life. They must not be made the paramount 
issue. ‘That would be a regression to an infantile 
level. We quote Dr. Lecky: “In early youth, we 
are accustomed to divide life broadly into work 
and play, regarding the first as duty or necessity 
and the second as pleasure. One of the great differ- 
ences between .childhood and manhood is that we 
come to like our work more than our play. It 
becomes to us, if not the chief pleasure, at least 
the chief interest of our lives, and even when it is 
not this, an essential condition of our happiness. . . . 
One of the first conditions of a happy life is that 
it should be a full and busy one. ... An ideal life 
would be furnished with abundant work of a kind 
that is congenial both to our intellects and our 
characters, and that brings with it much interest and 
little anxiety. Few of us can command this. Most 
men’s work is largely determined for them by cir- 
cumstances, though in the guidance of life there 
are many alternatives and much room for skillful 
pilotage. But the first great rule is that we must 
do something, that life must have a purpose and an 
aim, that work should not be merely occasional and 
spasmodic, but steady and continuous. Pleasure 
is a jewel which will only retain its lustre when 
it is in a setting of work, and a vacant life is one 
of the worst of pains, though the islands of leisure 
that stand in a crowded, well occupied life may be 
among the things to which we look back with the 
greatest delight.” (The Map of Life.) 

This view does not deny the workman his right 
to reasonable hours of leisure, in which he not only 
can recuperate his physical strength but also en- 


joy the refinements of life and cultivate the spiritual 


a 
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side of his nature. But it slightly shifts the em- 
phasis and places the chief accent on work and not 
on leisure. Leisure is the incidental part of life, 
not work. That is the important lesson which we 
must again learn in our days. It will make a tre- 
mendous difference in the attitude of the laborer 
towards his tasks. It would put back into work 
the joy and pride that false theories have taken 
out of it. 

What, then, is most needed in our days is that 
the utilitarian view of work be superseded by a 
spiritual interpretation. When this spiritual vision 
guides us we will be more likely to find a more 
sensible solution of the question of the appro- 
priate length of the labor day. We will find an 
answer that will secure to the laborer due rest 
and happiness and ensure to society the maximum 
of service. Other days may have overstressed the 
importance of work in life; but we are in immi- 
nent danger of making a fetish of leisure. 


C. BrRuEHL. 


The State and Charity 


It belongs to the functions of the State to safe- 
guard the rights and liberties of its subjects. When- 
ever the State restricts the exercise of the rights and 
liberties of any of its subjects, that can be done only 
on the ground that a larger expansion and develop- 
ment of the rights and liberties of the people as a 
whole require bonds of restraint. Law must ever 
aim at the achievement of a higher and larger liberty. 

The cultivation of virtue is one of the funda- 
mental liberties of men. Any act on the part of the 
State to repress the free cultivation of virtue is 
nothing less than an act of tyranny. 

The Christian looks upon charity as a virtue, be 
it charity in its wider aspect in the sense of a love 
for one’s fellow-men, or charity in its narrower 
aspect in the sense of compassion for fellowmen in 
distress. St. Thomas preferred to speak of charity 
in the latter sense as mercy.’) In point of fact, 


works of charity extended to unfortunate, suffer- 
_ ing men are called by the Church works of mercy, 
- spiritual and corporal. 


__ By reason of the fact that the Christian looks upon 
charity as a virtue he will brook no interference in it 
om a bureaucratic State. He feels that the State 
es beyond its jurisdiction when it seeks to dictate 
im regarding his activities of charity. Charity 
s to the realm of the soul, and the State has 
wers in that realm. “As the protector of in- 


the common welfare, the State should re- 


works of ch 
of stim 


tribution of the goods of relief.) These syst 


rights and freedom of action, and the pro- 

phold and allow free expansion to all 
ac Bf sy 

the Church can | | 


lar- | 
rulat-— 


in season and out of season to give encouragemel 
to charitable endeavors. It is, therefore, a righ 
based on her divine mission which the Church exe; 
cises when she promotes charitable undertakings q 
every sort. Moreover, personifying her Divi} 
Founder, she continues his works as a good Si 
maritan. = 

‘The mission of the Church is thwarted when tf} 
State uses its powers to shackle the activities q 
charity on the part of the Church. The laws « 
France do not permit organized Catholic charity] 
free hand in the administration of its goods for th 
benefit of the poor. ‘he State has assumed a practj 
cal monopoly in the distribution of goods of reli¢ 
through centralized public relief agencies.) Mexic 
also, like all States which sought to crush th 
Church by their laws of secularization, today im 
pedes the Church’s freedom of action by its iniqu 
tous laws respecting the giving of benevolence. If 
danger is ever present that the State will go beyon 
its sphere of activity and take from individuals, ¢ 
private societies, or the Church, the rights of charif 
which these possess on natural grounds, once it he 
entered, even though but to a small degree, the fiel 
of relief. It will do this on the plea of a better at 
more efficient organization. But the upshot is th 


4 
ar 
there has been created a Socialism of Relief w ic 
may perhaps show some advantages of organiza io 
but can show nothing, or at most but little, of a rei 
spirit of mercy, compassion, and charity. -. 

Charity is primarily a personal thing. It is | 
precious flower of the soul. In vain will one see 
the blossoming of this flower in a soil where it ca 
not grow. The soil of the State is not adapted 
its growth. Honest students of political scien¢ 
readily concede this; and charity workers know | 
only too well. For this reason the Elberfeld systei 
was devised in Germany, which gave to voluntar 
and unpaid almoners or charity visitors a large fi 
of work; the community gave the means of relied 
but the service of relief was personal and motivate 
by a sincere passion of charity. The Strassburg : 
tem maintained these essential features of the Ejb 
feld system but provided merely for a better ¢ 


q 


less thing if it is dispensed by some public age 
of relief. In point of fact it is undeserving ot 
name of charity. . ae 

The State must be committed to a policy « 
help. Its first function is to protect the ri 


Ae 
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Cases may arise in which the State must become 
good Samaritan for its people. In the event of 
freat calamity, such as an earthquake, a conflag- 
aon, a flood, or some similar catastrophe it may 
ome the duty of the State to intervene with its 
mcies of administration; private resources may 
ove inadequate to cope with the situation. But 
mm in such instances, private charity is known to 
quicker and in the long run more efficiently than 
- Slow, lumbering State. Past calamitous events 
ve shown with what celerity and heroism of effort 
jvate, organized charity has succeeded in bringing 
cdy and adequate aid to people in distress. ‘ 
Sometimes the State will have to intervene be- 
‘ise of the neglect of persons in a state of misery. 
ce large modern cities with their thousands and 
pusands of homes are for all that often enough 
meless centers for many people. They cannot 
[fp themselves, nor will they be helped, and the 
ate remains the onlv one to befriend them. Cities 
= hard and cold. People rub elbows with each 
wer day after day and yet do not know each other. 
ssery becomes a common thing, and consequently 
lis to touch the heart-strings of men. Cities are 
‘ly too often concentration camps of the selfish 
veces of men. This is not an indictment of city 
22. Virtue, too, has its many opportunities of self- 
pression in the city; and it expresses itself, per- 
ps however only with the modesty of the delicate 
let hidden underneath the forest’s leaves. Yet it 
ttrue that the spirit of brotherliness and neighbor- 
cess loses some of its power in the midst of city 
ve. If then the lowly, the friendiess, the homeless, 
= maladjusted, gather in the city centers, the strug- 
2 for existence may be too much for them. They 
sccumb. The community or the State remains as 
> only agency to care for them properly. 
lIn such cases the State acts only as a substitute 
r the deficiencies of the charity of men. To neg- 
tt the social outcasts would imperil the general 
tlfare. And as long as the State exists to pro- 
ite the general welfare, it may not refuse to con- 
1m itself with those who are the victims of cold- 
sss of heart or of selfishness on the part of their 
llow-men. Inhumanity will always revenge itself 
_the State. 
‘However, it is false to assert that the State 
sould take over the work of private benevolence 
sce the methods of relief have been elaborated on 
“e grounds that the work has become already a 
atter of routine.) When relief work has degener- 
into a matter of routine it may be taken for 
ain that the spirit of charity has been crushed 
he machinery of relief. If ever, it is at this criti- 
fl moment that the life of private benevolence is 
essary. If from this life the spirit of charity 
s not flow anew the case is hopeless. For public 
rity is not inventive, nor are its agencies adapt- 
. and flexible; it is necessarily more impersonal 
| mechanical than private charity; officialdom 1s 
; pronounced; rules and regulations are tied to 
ift and make it spiritless to the recipient.”) — 


" 6) Thid. 366-367. 
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nee Arieri larities, p. New York, 
) Warner, American ee p. 366, New *  preieeecnl 917, 


Relief work by the State, it should be clearly 
stated, is abnormal to the proper functions of the 
State. Its duties revolve around social justice rather 
than around social charity. This is fully conceded 
by students of social legislation, for its aim is to 


_provide measures of social insurance which will 


make relief work by the State more and more un- 
necessary.’ ) 


In the event that burdens of benevolence have 
been thrust upon the State it is obvious that the 
means thereto cannot be denied to it. Some econ- 
omists refuse to recognize the right of the State 
to levy taxes for the creation and maintenance of 
works of benevolence.*) Such a view arises from 
the theory that the State has nothing to do with 
conditions of misery among its subjects. ‘The 
mere statement of this theory is its own refuta- 
tion.’) ‘As long as the State has duties to fulfill 
under certain circumstances with regard to those 
who are helpless failures in life, the means to ab- 
solve itself of its rightful obligations cannot be 
refused to the State.”) It is worth noting that 
France did not introduce the principle of taxation 
by State authority for the relief of the poor until 
1908.") 

The State meets the high ideals of charity best 
if it lends its support with courage and prudence 
to the undertakings of Christian charity. The 
spirit of charity wields forces which lie beyond 
the capacity of the State. It should not under- 
take to do as a normal thing that which others 
by the very nature of things are better equipped 
to do. This wise rule of statecraft will safe- 
guard the State against many pernicious errors. 

A. J. Muencg, S$. Se. D: 


When the social doctrine of the Gospel is an- 
nounced from the pulpit or in the Catholic press, 
we at once hear from some of our lay theologians. 
“This priest is preaching Socialism,” says one. “He 
is a radical,” says another. The fact is that they 
never have grasped the truth that private property 
has its limitations, that the needs of others beget 
in the well-to-do a serious obligation to divide up. 
The Fathers of the Early Church were so imbued 
with this sound principle that their language, when 
considered apart from the special circumstances of 
their day, would almost lead one to think that they 
did not believe in the principle of private ownership 
at all. They did believe in it, but they had not the 
selfish or exaggerated view of it that one hears 
in many quarters in our time. 

Pi J L LYDON, Va: 
in Homuletic and Pastoral Review. 


7) Commons-Andrews: Principles of Labor Legisla- 
tion, p. 385, New York, 1920. | ; ‘ 
8) Antoine: Cours d’Economie Sociale: p. 718, Paris, 


921. 

9) Leo XIII. Rerum Novarum, Pope and the People, 
Duce wondon, 1912..." fe 

10) Liberatore: Principles of Political Economy, p. 
164, Rome, 1886. ; ry aes 

11) Freund: Standards of American Legislation, 'p. 23, 
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Principles and “Programs” 


To rationalize, systematize, organize, even mech- 
anize, seems to be the acme of human endeavor 
in the minds of many, who are always asking for 
plans of activity, schedules, what they call ‘“‘pro- 
grams,” whenever there is question of Catholic Ac- 
tion in almost any or in all of its phases. One un- 
consciously feels that it is a mechanized modus 
operandi they are demanding. It were well for those 
who confuse the true meaning of program with this 
sort of schedule—and their number is legion— 
to delve into the life of St. Francis of Assisi and 
see there how the Saint proceeded to engage in his 
great work. “While our modern reformers,” writes 
Leo M. Dubois in his “St. Francis of Assisi, Social 
Reformer,” “plan and organize on set lines, St. 
Francis showed no more method in his administra- 
tion than in his thinking. From want of prudence, 
and perhaps from overabundant faith in divine 
intervention, his activity, amazing in itself, was 
often misapplied.’”*) Again, Dubois says, “judging 
Francis as we would judge any social reformer, we 
must incline to the view that he did not possess the 
talent of organization, the practical sense of a good 
administrator.” 


There is one episode among many in the life of 
the Saint which elicits G. K. Chesterton’s deeper in- 
terest and which permits us to see Francis as any- 
thing but a good organizer. Let us tell it in Chester- 
ton’s own words: 


“A little while before his (Francis’) departure for the 
East a vast and triumphant assembly of the whole order 
had ~been held near the Portiuncula; and called the 

_ Assembly of the Straw Huts, from the manner in which 
that mighty army encamped in the field. Tradition says 
that it was on this occasion that St. Francis met St. 
Dominic for the first and last time. It also says, what 
is probable enough, that the practical spirit of the 
Spaniard was almost appalled at the devout irresponsi- 
bility of the Italian, who had assembled such a crowd 
without organizing a commissariat. His charity took 

d the practical form of provision and preparation. But 

: . he probably did not understand in this case the 

power of mere popularity produced by mere personality. 

In all his leaps in the dark, Francis had an extraordinary 
faculty of falling on his feet. The whole countryside 

. came down like a landslide to provide food and drink 

or this sort of pious picnic. Peasants brought wagons 
of wine and game; great nobles walked about doing 
the work of footmen. It was a very real victory for 

; oe Frariciscan spirit of a reckless faith not only in 
God but in man... .”2) 


e most ambitious reformer must envy Francis 
Great Reform that followed his life and his 
hings, and of which he and the movement he 
d were the bearers, But even the most modest 
' would be scandalized at the lack of or- 
i systematization, preparation, character- 
St. F rancis in many things, at the “Fran- 


Francis or his Order did. all ie 
Shantz of Maan 


by Luebeck. This pertains to the founding 


and co-ordination was later provided. ‘The salien| 
point, however, is that to Francis other things tha 
organization, systematization and the like were sq 
tremendo usly important that these consideration! 
lost significance by contrast. | 

The truth is, that analysis, systematization, or: 
ganization are necessary. But far more necessary 
are the great undying truths, the immutable prin 
ciples, the unchanging law of God, and the sincery 
determination to bring them into their own. These 
must be taken as a “basis for all efforts directed 
towards social: betterment; without them the mos} 
perfect scheme or system will be but a sheil wit 
out a living motive force within. They are fa 
more necessary than a detailed schedule of acti 
though their application can be made easier by 
serviceable program. It was Pius X., whom wW 
venerate as a saintly man and as a bearer of tho: 
ough-going reform, who refused to make a concé! 
sion to the spirit of the age of rationalization whe 
he wrote in his first Encyclical Letter: “And 
anyone ask of Us a program, it shall always be onl 
this: Omnia instaurare in Christo.” In other words) 
no matter how urgent or manifold the appeals foi 
detailed programs, plans, methods and schedules) 
the great idea, the masterplan, the one program 
be as old, as all-embracing, as “unbusinesslike,” 
you will, as Christianity itself, the Paulinic sloga 
to institute all things in Christ. Bi 


Warder’s Review 


Charity Baths. 


It is frequently claimed that baths and bathi 1g 
were virtually unknown from the end of th 
Roman era to modern times. This claim was ever 
put forward in the advertisement of a well-knowt 
firm of soap manufacturers of our country a fe 
years ago. The truth is that bathing, at least i 
Germany, was considered so essential in pre 
Reformation days that the founding of free bat 
was considered a work of charity. ; 


Speaking of the generosity of the citizens of the 
free city of Luebeck, in an article, published in 
Akademische Bonifatius Korrespondenzg on the o 
casion of the Seventh Centenary of the freedom 
the city, conferred upon it in 1226, Fr. Joha 
Thomes says that the large sums of money don 
by individuals or corporations assured the execut 
of certain good works for a long time, adding: 
me merely point to the widely distributed — 
baths,’ which were first introduced into the 


for the poor, both resident and tran 
every street ‘of Luebeck there was 
people in consequence of s 
most cases they also pr 
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inslated with “soul bath,” is generally accepted 
having been derived from the fact of the estab- 
nment of baths as pious works for the benefit 
ithe soul of the donor. 


How England “Was Flung Into the 
Modern System” 


The true meaning of the coming of the House of 
tthschild to England is succinctly explained by 
+» Hammonds in their latest, and let it be said, 
eellent contribution to economic history, The 
se of Modern Industry. : 
[The authors all through the chapter on the ef- 
tts of the Napoleonic war contend that the accel- 
ttion of industrialism in consequence of the ad- 
itageous position England held because of its 
ia location, was not, to say the least, an un- 
xed blessing. And what the Hammonds say of 
- reasons which brought the clever Frankfurt 
nker to London, has very much the appearance of 
illustration of the biblical adage: “Wheresoever 
: body shall be there shall the eagles be gathered 
eether.” 
‘The invader who descended on the shores of 
gland .... ” they declare, “was not the French 
‘dier but the foreign capitalist, not a Ney but a 
thschild. For England, offering the richest 
fits to the men who knew how to handle loans 
1 subsidies, to exploit excited markets,’) and to 
nnage the rapidly developing arts of banking and 
restment, presented conditions that make a nation 
hor and individuals rich. The rich were very rich, 
HH were for the most part men who valued money 
tthe means to more money.) The war, a malign 
i misdirecting force on the industrial life of the 
tion, setting too quick a pace and intensifying all 
: evils that belonged to the new system, hastened 
0 in this way the concentration of wealth, giving 
agland new and dangerous masters.” 
“Thus,” the Hammonds declare, “the people of 
gland were flung into the modern system, while 
it tended to keep the Continent in the habits and 
tthods of the past.” eae ae 
The terrible price England, and especially the 
borer classes of her people, paid for this adventure, 
well known. And the aftermath is not entirely 
summated as yet. The romanticist on the throne 
the Hohenzollerns, Frederick William IV, may 
Wt have been such a fool after all. He is said to 
turned his back on a manufacturer who had 
to recommend himself to the king by inform- 
m: “I am the man who introduced, the manu- 
> of calico into your majesty’s realm.” — 
| England and Belgium the introduction of 
ry and the factory system into Prussia was 
us with the beginning of industrial ex- 
n of women and children. And this F. W. 


\ 


| ish with a 


Why Dishonest Practices Go Unpunished 


The motorist stopping at an oil service station 
in the New York market stands about one chance in 
five of actually obtaining the quality of oil he pays 
for. At least, that is the contention of Dr. Henry 
James Masson, Professor of Chemical Engineering 
at New York University, contained in a report to 
the American Fair Trade League, recently made 
public. 


According to Dr. Masson’s statement, samples 
had been bought at random from New York City 
service stations during July, and then submitted to 
the chemistry professor for analysis, in order to 
“ascertain the extent of the practice of substituting 
inferior oils for high-grade trademarked lubricants,” 
with the ultimate purpose in view of protecting mo- 
torists and reputable oil dealers. “Of the samples 
of oil submitted to me,” says Dr. Masson in his re- 
port, “21 per cent may be considered as having been 
‘Blank’ oils and 79 per cent substituted oils. That 
is, in 21 per cent of the cases the dealer was honest 
and was delivering the oil requested.” 


It is by such means all too many of our “‘success- 
ful” business men attain to their money. More- 
over, the people at large are rather indifferent to 
these practices of substitution and adulteration. And 
while this latitudinarianism is far removed from the 
attitude of condemnation everyone—beginning with 
the preacher in the pulpit and ending with the low- 
liest citizen—had for this form of thievery during 
more Christian ages, the leniency of public authority 
in dealing with those guilty of such offenses is still 
greater. A fine, which consists of but a paltry 
share of the gain obtained dishonestly and at the 
expense of others, is about the worst any dealer of © 
adulterated or substituted wares must fear. In 
earlier times he was apt to pay for such deceit with 
his life. ie 

Acting on the complaint of the merchants’ guild 
of Freiburg that deception was being practiced by 
some of the artisans and dealers to the detriment 
of the city’s reputation, Balthasar Wilms tells us 
in his book on that organization, the Town Coun- 
cil in 1520 adopted an ordinance decreeing: “Who- 
soever shall knowingly and in a dishonest manne 
make use of falsified weights and measures, or ad 
terate merchandise in a dangerous degree, shall 
punished with death and drowned.”) And it wa 
the people who demanded such severe measures, 
Wilms declares. at 

It will be impossible for an age which dares not 
tighten the reins on those engaged in what is c led 
“business” too much, for fear of placing to 
restrictions on the accumulation of capital, th 
purpose of all economic endeavors under | 
ism, to understand the motives actuating th 
zens and aldermen who demanded and i 
such laws. i 


Could we, otherwise, do t but 
flogging the i nefarious 
will sell a on | rribly - 
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Contemporary Opinion 


Without question the tall buildings of New York 
stand by themselves in their beauty of outline and 
shadow; but they are terrible to one who sees them 
for the first time. I was interested to find that they 
had impressed an Irish artist with whom I spoke in 
the same way. ‘These immense works seem to dwarf 
man. The splendors of Babylon did that; Greek art 
in its noblest days never reduced man below his true 
stature. The real peril of all our modern civiliza- 
tion is brought out by New York; it is found every- 
where, but here is sharply defined. Is man to be 
dwarfed by the works of his own hand? Is it to be- 
come necessary that a man should be the richest in 
the world or the cleverest before he can receive at- 
tention? And is the average man, of whom Walt 
Whitman sang, to be left out of account? It ought 
to be added that on the day when I was a rubber- 
neck the city wore all the signs of a great triumph, 
“around some king returning from his wars.” It 
was for Trudy, “our own Trudy,” that the streets 
were beflagged. 

Epw. SHILLITO, 
in The Christian Century. 


ae ee 

One of the strange things in America’s devel- 
opment is the way life has attained uniformity. 
Americans have never been socialistic, in fact 
they have rather been anti-socialistic. It has been 
known as the land of the “individual.” Yet, in 
spite of, or because of, her individualism life has 
been noticed as being uniform. Standardization 
has been attained in America as nowhere else— 
in education, in production, in mercantile busi- 
ness, in social customs. How do you account for 
it? I find it difficult. Here is a people of over a 
hundred million, widely scattered, from two score 
of different national roots, and proclaiming them- 
selves as individualists, and yet producing in 
many respects remarkable uniformity, so much so 
as to be objectionable to visitors. Here is an in- 
dustrial world, insisting on individualism in its 
management, rather swiftly arriving at uniform- 
ity and standardization and a moderate degree of 
socialization. The success of America is almost 
an argument for anarchism as the road to social- 
ism. At any rate, one may raise the question 
whether American industry will not be socialized 
before England’s or Russia’s? Take the “chain- 
stores” that result in the practical elimination of 
the middle man—so objectionable to the socialist 
—they have spread all over the land, in almost a 
night, and they are multiplying. It must be ad- 
mitted that American capitalism, without intend- 
ing it, has introduced a certain amount of sociali- 
zation into American life, and through giving 
higher wages than elsewhere has distributed 
quite a share of production. 
; SYDNEY STRONG, 

in Unity, 


_but by capitalist profit-making firms. 


The spirit of our democracy has turned awa}| 
from the things of the spirit, got its share of the 
patrimony ruthlessly and has gone out and lived 
riotously and ended it by feeding among the swine; 
_.. We have not come to the turn of the lane. The 
manifestations in Iowa, in the Dakotas, and in Wis} 
consin are sporadic, much like the manifestations oj 
the Grangers in the seventies, or the Greenbackers 
in the eighties. ‘There are little isolated dust stormy 
on the desert, whirling spitefully, but meaning little 
except as evidence of a gathering storm which 4} 
not yet even upon the horizon. The nation has not 
yet been shocked out of its materialism. And, of 
course, Coolidge is a tremendous shock absorber, 
His emotionless attitude is an anaesthetic to a pos 
sible national conviction of sin, which must come 
before a genuine repentance, and works meet untq 
repentance. No big figure looms on the horrizor} 
who is going to shock us into a realization of oun 
deadly lethargy. Jim Watson can’t; Nick Long: 
worth can’t; Nicholas Murray Butler can’t. We 
have just got to grind along and develop our man, 
and it is a long, slow task calling for ail our pa 
tience. How long, oh Lord, how long! What a joy 
it would be to get out and raise the flaming bannet 
of righteousness! Instead of which we sit in out 
offices and do unimportant things and go home at 
night and think humdrum thoughts, with the gorge 
in us kicking like a mule all the time! What a gen- 
eration ! Won. ALLEN WHITE, 

in Emporia Gazette. — 
i 


It is astonishing how many people there are who 
are impressed by the fact that the things on ou 
breakfast table come from ten different countries, 
and have been through twenty different processes: 
Now, the sensible man is not a bit impressed by 
this. In fact, he fails to see why it should be men: 
tioned at all, because all that matters about the 
things on our breakfast table is whether they are 
good to eat and drink. . . . The British do not send 


Bi 


to New Zealand for their mutton, and to Australia 
for their wool of their own free choice; what hap 
pens is that the capitalist brings them to London 
and forces the Cockneys to buy them in order to 
make a profit. People don’t travel 20 miles to their 
work in the morning and 20 miles back home in th 
evening because they love it; what happens is that 
the capitalist makes them do it because he can make 
more profit out of them that way than if their work 
lay at their own door. So with all the other com: 
plexities of modern life. They are there to enab 
the capitalist to make a profit and for no other rez 
son whatever. When steam was discovered the r 
sponsible heads of the nation did not get togethe 
and say: “Let us now cover the country with rai 
ways.” What happened was that the capital: 
profit-makers said: “Let us make people travel t 
train so that we can make a profit out of ther 
So today the gorgeous new motoring roads 2 
being made and mended, not by the various cou 
cils and officials appointed for that very purpo: 


The Catholic Press, Sydney, 
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Eruits of Naturalism 

[Bhe author of “Other People’s Daughters,” 
anor Rowland Wembridge, Ph. D., Psycholo- 
tt of the Women’s Protective Association of 
aveland, Ohio, can neither be accused of Puri- 
ism nor of old-fashioned views on morality. 
ae sketches, published in book form, under the title 
i@ted above, are, as the author says in her 
aface, “pre-eminently an experimental attempt 

the part of one interested, not only in the 
tman drama, but in the science of psychology, 

study, by a kind of transplanted laboratory 
-athod, emotional phenomena which by the na- 
rre of the case can never be caught, held, and 
ealyzed in the cool atmosphere of the labora- 
ry.” And it is from this angle she approaches 
re various problems and difficulties of a moral 
{ture which both the author and her subjects, 
rodern girls, meet with. 
lIt is evident that morals count for little more 
han mores, which are made and unmade by in- 
widuals, groups and nations, since there is noth- 
permanent about them. For which reason 
ere isn’t even the slightest attempt on the part 

the author of this book to apply the “old 
orality” to the behavior of the subjects of her 
cetch. There is, for instance, no indication in 
ke chapter on “Petting and the Campus” that 
se author would wish to see this recent habit 
uppressed. “Repression” is out of the question 
ith a certain school of thought. 


Proceeding from the premises, on the other 
ind, “that healthy family and social life require 
pme regulation of the sex impulse and a utiliza- 
on of the surplus sex energy for other purposes 
aan its direct instinctive satisfaction,” and from 
ae further thought that “the manner in which 
ex energy is conserved and utilized for indirect 
reative purposes is a fair index of a cultural de- 
slopment of an individual or of a group,” Dr. 
MVembridge surveys a subject which, although it 
giving earnest men and women the country 
wer much concern, most people do not like to 
weak-of. Although she does not write as one 


-ho is shocked by the revelations to what extent 
new code of “behavior” has annihilated the old 
-andards of conduct, based in the last analysis on 
thristian concepts of morality, many of her read- 
-s will, we believe, be amazed at the conditions 
ais chapter of her book discloses. 

There is, for instance, the interview with a 
oung girl who came to the office of an organiza- 


gely to the protection of young 
h ‘petting’ (among other things) 
ten leads to such pitiable results.” She an- 
sounced herself as a recent graduate from a large 
astern college, and asked whether she, as well 
the untrained working girls, had.a right to 
sult them for vocational placement. When 
he was alone with Dr. Wembridge and was 
ssked what she was interested in, she told her 
\uestioner in a stage whisper: : 


“*T want you to tell me what to train myself 
ror, but Lf warn you, I-shan’'t want to dositas 
want to do just one thing.’ 

““Then why not do it?’ was my natural ques- 
tion. 

\ Because [can t. 


I would if I could.’ 

“*“What is it, and why can’t you do it?’ 

“She leaned forward. ‘I want to get married. 
That’s all I want to do, and I can’t do it because 
I haven’t any one to marry.’ 

“Any one,” the author continues, “who has 
talked to girls on vocational guidance is familiar 
with the glassy look which comes over their eyes, 
which says as plainly as words, ‘We will train 
just long enough to earn our living till we get 
married, and not a moment more.’ But here was 
a girl who said flatly, without subterfuge, that 
she could feel no interest in a training she hoped 
never to use. 

“What's the trouble?’ I asked. ‘If you want a 
husband so much, what seems to be the difficulty 
about getting one?’ 

“ ‘Because I] don’t know how to pet,’ she said. 
‘Just once, coming home from a party with a fel- 
low I didn’t know very well, we petted on the 
back seat of the car. I sat in his lap all the way 
home. I never had such a good time in my life. 
But the next day he didn’t call, and I never saw 
him again, so I suppose I didn’t do it right—too 
much or too little—or something.’ 

“Perhaps you overdid it,’ I ventured. ‘It doesn’t 
sound to me as if you were too backward.’ 


_“‘T think so myself,’ she admitted frankly. ‘I 
think I scared him off, and since then I haven't 
had another chance. They tell me I ought to 
sublimate my feelings, and my teachers sug- 
gested that I should try to be a matron of an or- 
phan asylum—sublimate on the children. Do you 
think I could?’ 

“Tf any one ever got a husband out of an or- 
phan asylum, I never heard of it,’ I answered. 
‘Why not consult the census, pick out a State 
where the men outnumber the women, get any 
work you can find in that State, and hope for the 
best?’ 

“<T believe I will try,’ she answered with some 
enthusiasm, as she left. Several letters have come 
from her which indicate a happier state of mind, 
although as yet no wedding announcements have © 
celebrated her success.” 

-The story of this interview, Dr. Wembridge 
tells her readers, has been given with some de- 
tail, “because it illustrates a frankness in admit- 
ting the state of one’s feelings which would have 
been difficult if not impossible to a former gener- 
ation.” An observation borne out by Judge Lind- 
sey’s experience, revealed by him in “The Revolt 
of Modern Youth.” How great is the change in 
this respect within a generation, the author of 
“Other People’s Daughters” realizes, for she 
says: “When many of us were in college, 
whereas our sub-conscience may have been in the | 


we 
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same yearning state as that expressed by this 
young woman, at least it was Sub—whereas now 
one might almost say that it is Super.” Which 
would lead any earnest thinker of the last two 
thousand years to assume that the present gener- 
ation was suffering from eroticism, whose causes 
he would discover in the naturalism which pro- 
claimed the emancipation of the flesh, which has 
now, after more than a hundred years of intensive 
nurture by authors of all kinds, from the popular 
philosopher down to the writer for MacFadden’s 
Physical Culture, come into its own. ‘There is some- 
thing approaching exhibitionism in this thing called 
‘frankness.’ 

What Dr. Wembridge calls “a behavior, which 
may be old in its essence, but which has a new 
name and a new point of view characteristic of 
the times,” is simply the outgrowth of the doc- 
trines which a George Sand helped to popularize 
in her novels long ago. The young women who 
come to Judge Lindsey and frankly inform him 
that they believe in free love and prefer it to 
marriage, are merely the present day disciples of 
the emancipationists who first glorified the flesh. 


There is the girl, Judge Lindsey calls her Mary, 
who, her relatives realized one day, was intimate 
with a young man, Bill Riggs. When she came 
to see the Judge, she confessed her relations with 
the man in the most unconcerned manner, .and 
what she told was “considerably more scandalous 
than her interested relatives had dreamed.” Nor 
did she see anything wrong about it. “She and 
Bill, she pointed out,” Judge Lindsey relates, 
“had lived on the square like a true married pair.” 
The inquiry, why they did not marry, was an- 
swered in the following manner: 

“Married!” she said derisively. “Why, Judge, 
out of ten girls in my set who have gotten mar- 
ried in the last two years more than half are di- 
vorced or separated from their husbands. Look 
at all that scandal. For instance, there was Jenny 

_ Strong. She testified in court that her husband 
oe want her to have a baby, and had made 
_ her go to an abortionist. None of that for me. 
If Bill and I don’t get along, we'll quit without 
any fuss.” 

_ Mary admitted, when interrogated, “But what 
out babies?” that she hadn’t “thought about 
at yet much”; in fact she was not sure she 
ted any. Ultimately she threw Bill over and 
e wild consternation of her helpless family, 
on an automobile tour with Bill’s successor, 
is living with him at present.” However, 
indsey, who has revealed himself as thor- 
y in harmony with the modern school of 
ht, which denies the old morality and its 
‘ion in the law of God, thinks that “she 
rry in time, as his income is apparently 
Bill’s wasn’t. 


line quite sharply. That it often did so le 


reputation is national.” Just as if immorality 
could not flourish among the well-to-do quite as 
readily as among the proletariat, once the moral 
barriers have been thrown down and false doe- 
trines generally accepted. | 

The true source of the conditions referred to 
both in “The Revolt of Modern Youth” and 
“Other People’s Daughters” becomes apparent 
from the statement in Judge Ljindsey’s book: 


% 


“The crude sex hunger, like the food hunger, 
should be governed and controlled, not by legi 
fiat and moral compulsion, but by the educated 
wisdom, common sense, self-control, and good 
taste of the individual.” Where these are to come 
from he does not reveal. | 
That something more than “the educated wis- 
dom, common sense, self-control and good taste 
of the individual” is needed by those who would 
hold to its proper purpose a desire which was or- 
dained by nature for a very sacred purpose, an ex- 
perience, told by Dr. Wembridge, would seem to 
make clear. She relates having participated in a 
students’ conference of young women, comprised of 
about 800 college girls from the Middle Western 
States. 
“The subject of petting,” she writes, “was very 
much on their minds, both as tq what attitude 
they should take toward it with the younger girls 
(being upper-classmen themselves), and also how 
much renunciation of this pleasurable pastime 
was required of them.” Dr. Wembridge believes 
she is warranted in stating that “two entire morn- 
ings were devoted to discussing the matter, twa 
evenings, and another overflow meeting.” Fur 
thermore, as far as she could judge from their dis- 
cussion groups, “the girls did not advise younger 
classmen not to pet—they merely advised them 
to be moderate about it, not lose their heads, not 
SU OCT at tens crane 
Dr. Wembridge also reveals why there was n¢ 
“renunciation of this pleasurable pastime.” Pet- 
ting “is distinctly the mores of the time, to b 
considered as ardently sought after, and as no 
too priggish to respond.” As one of the mam 
girls, whom Dr. Wembridge questioned regard 
ing this habit, said: “I don’t particularly care t 
be kissed by some of the fellows I know, but I’ 
let them do it any time rather than think 
wouldn’t dare.” However, “that petting shoul 
lead to actual illicit relations between the pettet 
was not advised nor countenanced among th 
girls with whom I discussed it. They drew 
ad, t! 

admitted, but they were not ready to allow t 
there were any more of such affairs than 
had always been.” 
Dr. Wembridge believes that only “a 
statistics, hard to arrive at, could proy 


or not the sex carelessness of. 
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She entirely overlooks the fact that not even 
> most accurate and comprehensive statistics 
uld give a satisfactory answer to these ques- 
ms under present circumstances. Since certain 
ttors, especially the knowledge of contraceptive 
tthods, tend to completely veil the true status 
¢sexual morality in any country or group given 
ithat practice. Some of the girls, interviewed 

Dr. Wembridge, ‘seemed to feel that those 
hit went too far were more fools than knaves,” 
sonception entirely in harmony with the preva- 
ft renunciation of moral standards. Since there 
san easy way out of not being foolish in these 
emises, what is to keep a woman or a girl from 
ving recourse to the “modern method’? That 
is thought is not foreign to the minds of the 
Hs who pet was divulged by one of them, who 
(@ Judge Lindsey: “There can never be an 
uality between girls and boys, until girls can, 
rough knowledge of contraceptive methods, 
ice themselves on a par with boys; so that if 
b> girl makes the same mistake that a boy does 
. runs no more risk of ruin than a boy does.” 
thich admission may be, without undue stretching, 
tuced to Rousseau’s formula of ‘natural equality’! 
Such conditions leave these people of “modern 
bought” rather unconcerned. The psychologist, 
*whom we owe the chapter on “Petting and the 
impus,” reports, for instance, that “she sat with 
e pleasant college Amazon, a total stranger, 
side a fountain in the park, while she asked if 
Pere was any harm in her kissing a young man 
om she liked but whom she did not wish to 
arry. “It’s terribly exciting. We get such a 
ill. I think it is natural to want nice men to 
ss you, so why not do what is natural?” Dr. 
fembridge would have us believe “there was 
» embarrassment in her manner. Her eyes and 
kr conscience (?) were equally untroubled” (an 
id-fashioned psychologist would have inferred 
bom the fact of the question, that the interro- 
itor’s conscience was not quite as untroubled 
the modernist-psychologist wishes to make her 
taders believe). In fact, she considered the ques- 
‘rather superfluous. “I felt,” she writes, “as 
a girl from a Parthenon frieze had stepped 
wn to ask if she might not sport in the glade 
‘th a handsome faun. Why not, indeed? Only 
equally direct forcing of twentieth-century sci- 
on primitive simplicity could bring us even 
ie same level in our conversation, and at that 
stigma of impropriety seemed to fall on me 
than on her. It was hard to tell whether 
infantilism were real, or half-consciously as- 
n order to have a child’s license (?) and 
?) to do as she pleased.” 


girl in this particular case and 
t is assumed. She reports 


~ clusion that “if ‘petting’ is felt to be poor taste 


Dr. Wembridge is inclined to think ! 


one od 1 I 
t * 


ters” says that in different parts of the country 
these words have opposite meanings. “One local- 
ity calls ‘necking’ (and she is quoting their defini- 
tion), ‘petting’ only from the neck up. ‘Petting’ 
involves anything else you please. Another sec- 
tion reverses the distinction, and the girl in ques- 
tion was from the latter area.” 


Probably every serious-minded man who has 
had an opportunity to observe the behavior of 
modern youth, of girls in company with young 
men, has asked himself: “Have these girls no 
mothers; are they ignorant of their actions, or do 
they approve of them?” Similarly, Dr. Wem- 
bridge is at a loss to understand in what manner 
the girl, last referred to, announces to her mother 
her plans to “neck,” and in what manner her 
mother accepts the announcement. Although she .- 
admits she cannot be sure, she does imagine that 
the assumed childish attitude of the daughter is 
reflected by her mother, who longs to have her 
daughter popular, and get her full share of mas- 
culine attention. And if the daughter takes for 
granted that what her mother does not know will 
not hurt her, so does her mother’s habit of blind 
and deaf supervision indicate that she, too, does 
not want to know any more than she has to. Prov- 
ing that she has suffered the loss of the conviction 
of her moral obligation towards her flesh and blood. 
Every Catholic child, who knows its catechism, 
could demonstrate to such a mother the error of 
her attitude by pointing to the sin committed by 
those who are accessory to the sins of others. 


Far from concluding that these observations con- 
firm the general impression that both public and 
private morality have retrograded, and that the rea- 
sons for this should be sought in the popularization 
of those false doctrines which are diametrically op- 
posed to Christian ethics, Dr. Wembridge considers 
only one set of facts responsible for the change that _ 
has come over the young people attending college. — 
“The college student,’ she writes, “is no longer — 
pre-eminently from a selected class. One has only 
to look at the names and family status in the col- 
lege registers to see that.” And, since that is 1 
doubtedly a fact, she immediately leaps at the c 


some families, there are many more families of poor 
taste than there used to be, whose children go to col- _ 
lege.” She offers no explanation, however, wh 
these newcomers to the college campus shou 
more given to “petting” than the sons and 
ters of the better set. One rather feels fre 
thing she says in this regard that Dr. 
does not distinguish sufficiently betwe 
good manners, or-even coarseness, an 
g on the immoral, and_ le: 
. If the young people, stri 
he: strata of soc 
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college, onto whose campus they were introduc- 
ing such innovations. 

How great has been the change that has come 
over the college campus a comparison of the pres- 
ent with a relation found in Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps’ “Chapters From a Life” makes clear. De- 
scribing the youth of her life, spent at Andover, 
one of the most distinguished of New England 
colleges, she weaves the following incident into 
her story: “One terrible tragedy, indeed, befell 
our set—a high bred girl of exceptional beauty 
was furtively kissed one evening by a daring boy, 
and the furore which foliowed this unprecedented 
enormity it would be impossible to describe.— 
On Andover Hill the event was a moral cata- 
clysm.”’ Campus opinion, then, of sixty years ago 
was as decidedly opposed to permitting young 

- men to take liberties with girls as it is today fav- 
orable. How far they are carried Dr. Wem- 
bridge permits one to suspect. She had been told 
by a college senior “that she had dragged 
her dean (who did not believe her reports) around 
the campus after dark, and counted seventeen 
couples, swathed in rugs, caressing each other under 
the campus trees.” Adding: “As college students 
they are let alone.” Which proves that the general 
attitude of our people toward this problem, and not 
merely the “families of poor taste,” is responsible 
for prevailing conditions. Percy Marks’ campus 
novel, “The Plastic Age,” would seem to us to 
demonstrate this contention. What has been 
conceded to be a perfect depiction of modern 


college life in our country, was written by an in- © 


structor in Brown University, and the institu- 
tion, where is laid the scene of that novel, is 
certainly not one to which lowbrows and for- 
- eigners, who are trying to improve the 
social status of their family by sending their 
sons and daughters to college, would send them. 
Nevertheless, the impression conveyed by this story 
is summarized by the Chicago Daily News, not a 
radical or yellow sheet that would delight in a 
_ psycopathic narrative, as follows: “The sensual 
frenzy of ‘the wettest prom on record’ is pictured 
Es _ by Mr. Marks so realistically that it recalls Taine’s 
_ description of the English gin riots. The students 


—for thrills.” 

Wembridge’s mistaken view is the logical out- 
1 of her attitude toward “petting,” to which 
; not apply the old moral standards. ‘The 
ners of the oo, pe May of eile Nea 


dition that even those have assumed it to b 


s small Eastern college and their girls bargain- 


in oa aa to be used withou 
ck of i 


complimentary to that part of the American peop! 
who even today feel “petting” to be in poor tast 
that they are said to succumb to the influence of tk 
upstarts as readily as Dr. Wembridge accuses then 
of doing. “The prudent lawyer’s child,” she writes 
“has no idea of letting the gay daughter of the 
broad- -joking workman get the ‘dates’ away from 
bev Olt ‘petting’ is the weapon Miss Workmar 
uses, then ‘petting’ it must be, and in nine casé 
out of ten, not only Mrs. Workman, but also Mrs 

Lawyer, agree not to see too much.” 4 


At heart both women are said to be alike by a 
depictor of the campus of co-educational colleges 
This we do not doubt provided their moral convi 
tions are of a kind. No true Catholic mothe 
whether she be of the working class or of the pre 
fessional class, would permit her daughter to practi 
“petting” and “necking,” once she knew them to B 
dangerous to the morality of her child. The realiz 
tion that, unless she does everything in her pow 
to dissuade and prevent her daughter from practici 
what must lead to evil thoughts and deeds, even i 
is not “carried too far,” she will be held responsih 
for the sins of her daughter, will always act as an if 
centive to duty. While Mrs. Wembridge accus 
the mothers, whom she has in mind, of latitudinarr 
anism in regard to their duty towards their daug 
ters in this respect, saying “neither one can be 
to see her daughter take a back seat in the strugg 
for popularity, and neither woman has any oth 
ambition for her daughter but a successful h 
band,” the true Catholic mother would much pre 
fer to see her remain an old maid, or even be laid 
away in a coffin, than to buy popularity, or even 
husband, at the price of offending God. She a 
remember those glorious martyrs of virginity a 
chastity who made every sacrifice rather than J 
contaminated by the lust of a pagan world. 


It is a terrible accusation Mrs. Wembridge raise 
against American mothers, and one that prompts tl 
fear that society is in a much more precarious con 


who are well aware of the general moral slump. Cor 
sidered, as it would seem to us, incorrectly, mere 
an aftermath of the Great War. via have 
yet known,” Dr. Wembridge writes, “a girl | 
was an ardent ‘petter’ whose point of view wa 
easily traceable to her ,mother’s weakness — 
vanity.” ”Sex reserve,” she goes ce to s 
with this, for once, we heartily agree, “is 1 
any more than languages. Both seal 
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vas Wohl und Wehe, die gesamte Weiterent- 
dlung, und zuletzt sogar Sein oder Nichtsein 
Volkern und Staaten wird in nicht gerin- 
11 Masse bestimmt von ihrer Fahigkeit, jenes 
IKreislauf der Dinge sich immer wieder ent- 
dkelnde Problem sozialer Umschichtung und 
nordnung nach gesunden Grundsatzen zu 
m. Hierftr hefert die Geschichte zahlreiche 
weise. Die grossen Wegweiser der Mensch- 
., die die nachdriticklichsten Eindriicke hinter- 
ssen, von ihr als unsterbliche Wohlthater 
khrt worden, sind daher stets, mogen sie im- 
hin von der Geschichtsschreibung unter einem 
rz anderen Titel der Nachwelt vorgefuhrt wer- 
, und zwar nicht an letzter Stelle, wahre So- 
eformatoren gewesen. Man denke an Moses 
_die lange Reihe der grossen Menschheits- 
er aller Zeiten, die der Gesellschaft ihrer 
re neue feste Formen gaben, oder dem Risse 
renden Bau starkere Fundamente und Trager 
liehen. Eben in dem Masse, in dem sie diese 
kgabe erfiillten, erfiillten sie alle anderen ihnen 
ch. Zeit und Umstande gestellten Aufgaben 
Offentlichen Tebens. Wer dagegen als Mau- 
des Ecksteins einer im Werden begriffenen 
sellschaft oder eines neuen Staates, oder als 
aeuerer eines ins Wanken gerathenen, his- 
ssch gewordenen Baus versagte, wenn er 
beingestellt war in die Zeit von der Vorsehung, 
Grund zu legen fiir einen neuen Gesell- 
haftsbau oder dessen ins Wanken gerathenem 
fiige wieder neue Festigkeit zu verleihen, von 
a berichtet die Geschichte wie von einem, der, 
bx sein Wollen und Konnen in anderer Hin- 
at noch so gewaltig und in mancher Beziehung 
yigreich gewesen sein, doch nur Hauptdarsteller 
er grossen Tragodie war. 
Man vergleiche Karl den Grossen mit Napo- 
n I. Gewaltiger als das Reich, das jener, und 
ar ebenfalls nicht ohne das Mittel des Krieges 
uf, war jenes, das der furchtbare Korse auf 
nen Eroberungsziigen zusammenschweisste. Es 
stieb wie die Spreu im Winde, wahrend die 
16pfung des grossen Karolingers an die tausend 
sre wahrte. Karl der Grosse folgte den Spuren 
s Moses; Napoleon seiner blinden Willkur, 
er im Genuss der Beute wachsenden Erober- 
rslust. 
‘sist bekannt, dass die Zeitgenossen Napoleon 
maparte bei seinem ersten Auftreten nicht nur 
rinderung zollten, sondern auf ihn die gross- 
Hoffnungen setzten. Um das zu begreifen, 
)Es lag in der Absicht des Verfassers, diese 
‘kelserie. mit einer Abhandlung ueber Franz v. 
isi zu beginnen. Krankheit verhinderte die Aus- 
ng des Vorhabens. 


darf man sich blos an die Mussolini selbst in 
unsrem Lande zutheil werdende Anerkennung 
erinnern, wo wir doch bisher stets Mehrheits- 
willen, Volksvertretung, das Recht, sich zu ver- 
sammeln, und Press- und Redefreiheit als die 
unverbruchlichsten Grundlagen der Demokratie, 
und diese als den Ausdruck, man mochte sagen, 
des gottlichen Willens betrachtet haben. Alle 
diese FEjinrichtungen hat der italische Gewalt- 
haber weggefegt wie man lastige Fliegen vom 
Butterbrot fortscheucht. Gewisse Elemente 
unsres Volkes, denen der russische Schrecken in 
die Glieder—oder vielmehr in den Geldsack— 
gefahren, haben ‘Verstandnis” fur Mussolinis 
diktatormassiges Vorgehen, weil er den radikalen 
Gelusten der Sozialisten und Syndikalisten da- 
durch einen Riegel vorschob. Der sonst so ver- 
ponte Grundsatz: “Der Zweck heiligt die Mit- 
tel,” hier wird er nicht nur als Ereignis gebilligt, 
sondern gutgehiessen. 


Ahnlich wie heute Russland war auch Frank- 
reich, nachdem der Blutwahn der Schreckenszeit 
sich gelegt und deren Nutzniesser sich mit Geld 
und Gitern zu masten begonnen hatten und 
nun vom Wunsche beseelt waren, ihrem Besitz 
wie ihrer neu erworbenen Stellung eine sichere 
Unterlage zu verleihen, unter dem Direktorium in 
eine unhaltbare Lage gerathen. Als General 
Bonaparte diesem Zustand ein Ende _bereitete, 
athmete nicht nur das arme, so furchtbar heim- 
gesuchte Land. auf, sondern ganz Europa. Es 
war als ob das Verschwinden der Pest, ihre 
Bannung durch einen gewaltigen Zauberer ver- 
kiindet worden. Und zwar waren auch, von den, 
ganz radikalen Elementen abgesehen, jene mit 
seinem Auftreten zufrieden, die den Weg der 
Reaktion, den die deutschen Fiirsten nach 1815 
schandlicher Weise beschritten, nicht eingeschlagen 
wissen wollten. 

Zum wahren Verstandnis der historischen, von 
ihm verkehrten, Mission Napoleons in der Ge- 
schichte gehért vor allem die Erkenntnis, dass 
er berufen war, als ein anderer Karl der Grosse 
mit sozialreformatorischen Mitteln einer Neuord- 
nung der europaischen Gesellschaft die Wege zu 
weisen, und zwar indem er in Frankreich, wo der 
entartete Feudalismus am grindlichsten entwur- 
zelt worden war durch die grosse Revolution, 
selbst das Problem in Angriff nahm. Zuerst 
schien es auch, als wolle der gewaltige Mann 
diesen Weg verfolgen; er stellte rasch genug im 
Lande die Ruhe und Ordnung wieder her. 
Seine gesetzgeberischen und Verwaltungsmass- 
nahmen fanden allgemein Anklang. Handel 
und Wandel hoben sich rasch; Europa—immer 
wieder die unversohnlichen Radikalen ausgenom- 
men; dann jene Ultrakonservativen, die alles 
Neue abweisen, und ganz wenige Tieferblickende 
(Goerres), die ein feines Gefithl fiir die innere 
Unwahrhaftigkeit des aus dem Blutschaum der 
Revolution geborenen Korsen besassen—glaubte 
eine frohe Auferstehung stehe ihm bevor. 

Sie blieb nicht nur aus, sondern es folgte viel- 


mehr eine Zeit des Grauens, die den alternden 


o 
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Kontinent mit Blut trankte. Napoleon verpasste 
die Gelegenheit; darunter leidet Europa, ja die 
Welt noch heute. Johann Gottfried Seume hat- 
te, so will es uns scheinen, ihn im Auge als er 
im Jahre 1806 oder 07 schrieb, was wir in seinen 
Apokryphen fanden: “Der neue Herkules stand 
am Scheidewege, sagt ein neuer Prodikus; da 
erschienen vor ihm zwei Gestalten, ihm zu 
Fihrerinnen: die Vernunft mit ihrem Gefolge, 
der Freiheit und Gerechtigkeit, der Freundlich- 
keit u. s. w., und die Despotie mit ihrem Zug, 
der Unterdriicl <ung, der Habucht, der Furcht 
u. s. w. Jede hielt ihre Rede aus der Seele der 
Sache; und der junge Heros war im voraus ent- 
schlossen, als kleinerer Mann das letzte zu wah- 
len; die blinde Macht mit dem Ungrund, der 
Stahlherrschaft, dem Neffengeist, dem Todes- 
schlafe der Liberalitat.’”) 

-Es soll hier nicht naher untersucht werden, ob 
es fur Napoleon iberhaupt im Bereich der Mog- 
lichkeit lag, eine auf gesunden, d-h. naturrecht- 
lich-christlichen Grundsitzen beruhende soziale 
Erneuerung Frankreichs durchzuftthren ; ob nicht 
der Zeitgenossen Widerstand allein seniigt hat- 
te, von Redeem abgesehen, eine solche zu vereiteln, 
Jedoch, wer diese Frage bejaht, erklart gleich- 
sam, dass den Volkern europaisch-amerikanischer 
Kultur das Zeitalter des Liberalismus mit allen 
seinen Schaden, Revolutionen und Kriegen, Plu- 
tokratie und Imperialismus, Nationalismus, So- 
zialismus und Anarchie auf allen Gebieten mensch- 
lichen Denkens und MHandelns nicht  erspart 
bleiben konnte. Dass diese Entwicklung, nach- 
dem sie einmal in. Bewegung gerathen, mit in- 
-nerer Naturnothwendigkeit ihren unheilvollen 
Verlauf nehmen musste—wie es der dialektische 

Prozess des Karl Marx vorschreibt! 

Napoleon Bonaparte war ein Kind des Zeital- 
ters der Aufklarung. Diese mehr als die Revolu- 
tion als soziale Erscheinung drangte ihn in jene 
schiefe Stellung zur Kirche, in der er nachgerade 
ihr Verfolger wurde. Dazu kommt, dass er, vom 

Gallikanismus angesteckt und von seiner mass- 
7 losen Herrschsucht angetrieben, die Kirche zu 

seiner Handlangerin machen wollte. Doch auch 
diese Richtung schlug er nicht sofort ein; in je- 
“ner Zeit nach dem Frieden von Luneville (8. 
)ktober 1800), die der grosse Geschichtsforscher 
liebuhr—ein Zeitgenosse des Korsen—‘die 

in Bonapartes ganzer Regierung” 
,) kam das Konkordat mit Pius VII. zu 
e, “der glanzendste Vertrag unter allen 


tsmann behauptet.*) Der dem noch die 
sre Beurtheilung der Mission Napoleons 
tsame Erklarung hinzufiigt: ‘Bonaparte 
ee die Parenti igs von. ict Ober- 


richtiger Weise, denen er wahrend seiner “‘s 


Regicrung, die auch auf einer Religion vost 
war.” Alles von ausschlaggebender Bedeutur 
fiir die Aufgaben, die Napoleon Bonaparte a 
Konsul vorfand und deren Losung er mit Fifi 
und, wie bereits angedeutet wurde, mit gross€ 
Geschick angriff. Der gleiche Niebuhr, den w 
hier mit Vorliebe herafziehen, einmal weil er a 
Geschichtsforscher ebenso vertrauenswiirdig w 
gelehrt ist, sodann weil uns sein Urtheil als de 
eines zeitgendssischen Staatsmannes besonde1 
Bedeutung zu besitzen scheint, erklart: “Dama 
(in den Jahren 1801-02) wandte er die ganz 
Kraft seines Verstandes und Urtheils auf d 
burgerliche Gesetzgebung.” Was an ihr Ve 
fehit war, hatte ein besser unterrichteter Nap 
leon leicht auszumerzen vermocht; das Rheii 
land hat immerhin fast hundert Jahre mit dei 
Code Napoleon auszukommen vermocht. Doe 
nicht nur der Gesetzgebung wandte er seine Au 
merksamkeit zu; “Bonapartes Theilnahme a 
der inneren Administration vor dem englische 
Kriege (1804) erstreckte sich auch auf viele a1 
dere Zweige,’ heisst es bei Niebuhr. “Seit 
Wahlen zu den Ministerien sind vortrefflich 
Uberall wurde Ordnung hergestellt, alle Mis 
brauche ausgerottet.’*) 

“Bis zum Frihling 1802,” heisst es bei Ni 
buhr, “war die Regierung im Inneren hoch 
léblich.”—Es war aber auch die Zeit ratte 


in der Bonaparte die Macht in Handen hatte; 
eine Wiederherstellung der alten Regierung 

kein Gedanke, “und es war keine Moglichkeit 
urtheilt der Geschichtsforscher, “Bonaparte d 
Macht zu entreissen so lange er lebte.”°) 
_ Machtwahn war die Klippe, an der der Ma 
scheiterte, den Savari, sein Unterhandler bei P 
VII., zu dieser Zeit, “den Nachfolger und 
Ebenbild Karls des Grossen” nannte. 
er es nicht wurde, dass die Geschicl 
ihn nicht den Grossen nennt, die From 
sein Andenken nicht als das eines Heil 
segnen, ist eigener Verschuldung zuzuschrei 
Er liess sich von unseligem Machthu 
wegreissen, die Bahn des  Eroberers 

zuschlagen, bis sein Name Schrecken vor s 
verbreitete. Als er den Schauplatz seines sii 
haften Ehrgeizes endlich verlassen mus! 
waren von den grossen Problemen, die im 
1800 zur Losung standen, nur die gelos 


sten Zeit” seine Aufmerksamkeit gesch 
hatte. Die Revolutionen der Jahre 1830_ 
1848; der Staatsstreich seines ungliickse 
N effen; die Pariser Commune von 1871, und 
pes ere ee beweise 
nicht Napoleons Aufgabe ewesen se n 
ein zweiter Attila Sa re ae 

sich zu unterwerfen. 

berechtigte 1 : 
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thlosigkeit erscheinen, denn als ein zukunfts- 
thes Ideal, das Frieden und Segen versprach. 
ver gottlichen und menschlichen Rechten Hohn 
2chende Eroberer konnte unmdglich auf die 
wer mit Kirche und Papst im Frieden leben. 
ne Willkir musste auch beiden géttlichen 
trichtungen gegentiber sich geltend machen. 
;geschah bereits zum ersten male bei seiner 
pnung. Unter falschen Vorspiegelungen hatte 
Pius VII. nach Paris gelockt fiir dieses Ereig- 
; nur widerwillig ging der Papst dorthin, wo 
lie Salbung des Kaisers und seiner Gemahlin 
tichtete. Die Krone aber setzte Napoleon sich 
yst auf. Niebuhr urtheilt, Pius VII. sei “autf’s 
wurdigste verhéhnt und zuriickgesandt wor- 
Die Behandlung war derart’’—und es ist 
th immer der protestantische Historiker, der 
icht,—‘‘dass ein weniger frommes Gemiith als 
ss VII. in hochste Wuth gerathen ware.’”*) 
Die Krone, die Napoleon sich aus eigener 
chtbefugnis auf den Kopf stilpte, wie der 
thgewordene Tagléhner seinen ersten Cylin- 
hut, wobei die Anwesenheit des Papstes nur 
hr dazu dienen sollte, der Eitelkeit des Em- 
ikOmmlings und seiner Sucht nach Macht Vor- 
ub zu leisten, sass, allem Anscheine zuwider, 
ht allzu fest. Jene pomphafte Festlichkeit be- 
«t nicht einmal fir Frankreich mehr irgend- 
che wohlthatig nachwirkende Bedeutung. 
e historische Episode, Komddie fast, deren 
elheld zum Schluss sich wenig unterscheidet 
1 einem der vielen schwindelhaften Grinder 
essen Stils des kapitalistischen Zeitalters, die, 
larvt, ins Zuchthaus wanderten. 
MIs an jenem ersten Weihnachtstage des 
ares 800 Papst Leo III. in der Basilika von St. 
cer dem vor dem Altare knieenden Karl die 
iserkrone aufs Haupt setzte und ihm als Kai- 
huldigte, ging ein Sturm der Begeisterung 
-ch den Dom und der Jubelruf erscholl: “Heil 
1 Segen dem von Gott gekrénten, grossen und 
dfertigen Kaiser der Romer Karolus Augus- 
’’ Und er verdiente diese Benennungen; sein 
Ll war nicht, sich die Macht zu erringen, will- 
lich tiber Menschen und Volker zu gebieten, 
aten zu zerschlagen und Grenzen zu verschie- 
wie das bei Napoleon der Fall war, sondern 
-allerhéchste Herrscherabsicht zu _ erfullen, 
1e und Gesellschaft in einem starken, wohl- 
21 Staate ienen Riickhalt zu _ verleihen, 
e zur Erfiillung der ihnen von der Vor- 
zugewiesenen Aufgaben bedirfen, — und 
vo es nothwendig wurde, zu schutzen 
| fordern. Davon legt all sein Wirken 


der Tradit 
er und : 


eines Lebens ist, das an solchen Statten de 


ihm folgen. Von ihren Werken wird so wenig 
ubrig bleiben wie von jenen des Arius oder 
des Augustus! Dagegen wirkt Karl der 
Grosse bis auf unsere Tage fort, und zwar 
weil er, wie Prof. Franz Zach es so treffend 
ausdriickt, “der Schopfer des christlich-germa- 
nischen Abendlandes, der Lebens- und Glaubens- 
gemeinschaft aller Volker Mittel- und Westeu- 
fopas-ist.”) 

Durch die feste Verbindung des Germanen- 
thums mit dem Christenthum, des Staates mit 
der Kirche, hatte, wie derselbe Verfasser be- 
merkt, “Karl die Grundlage geschaffen fir die 
ganze weitere Entwickelung der neuen christlich- 
germanischen Weltperiode,”) die, unsres Er- 
achtens, ihren Abschluss noch nicht erreicht hat. 

FePRkS 


Pranziskanisches 
Keine geistliche Genossenschaft ist zu diesen mit- 
telalterlichen Institutionen (den Innungen) in so 
nahe Beziehungen getreten wie die Minoriten. In 
den namlichen Kirchen, wo viele Vornehme be- 
graben zu werden wunschten, hielten auch diese 
Vereinigungen ihre Versammlungen ab. 
HERIBERT HoLzApreL, O. F. M. 
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Auch auf den grossen Messen von Augsburg, 
Nurnberg, Frankfurt, Koln, Lubeck und Wien, wo 
viele Kaufleute und Handler zusammenstromen, be- 
gegnen uns die Franziskaner ; und mit den Schollen- 
fangern fuhren sie von Hamburg hinaus aufs Meer, - 
um ihnen das Wort Gottes zu verktinden und die 
Sakramente zu spenden, und auf der oldenbur- — 
gischen Nordsee-Insel Wangeroog versammelten sie 
oft viele Fischer um sich, um sie zur Tugend zu 
ermuntern. 

Patricius ScHLAGER, O. F. M. 
Kee 5k 


Franz hat seinen Jiingern in Wort und That die 
Fiirsorge fiir die Aussatzigen als sein Testament — 
hinterlassen und ihnen die Liebe zu diesen Aus-— 
gestossenen ins Herz gepflanzt. Es entsprach dah 
ganz seinem Geiste, wenn die Minoriten Jahre 1 
von einem Spital zum anderen zogen und dort 
-Aussatzigen die niedrigsten Dienste leisteten. A 
als sie nach Deutschland kamen, sind sie d 
Leprosenhausern nachgezogen und wenn es in de 
Ordensnekrologen heisst: “Er ward begra 
den Leprosen,” so wissen wir, dass dieses das 


und des Jammers aufgebraucht worden i 
int Dr. Franz MEE 
; x OK Ok 
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CARHORIGSAGLION 

This year’s Catholic Rural Life Conference, the 
fourth of its kind, meets at Cincinnati on October 
20 and 21, under the patronage of Archbishop 
MecNicholas, who will preach at the opening 
Mass, to be celebrated at St. Mary’s Seminary, 
October 20. 

A Regional Conference will be held at East St. Louis 
on October 26. It is being arranged by Rev. B. Hilgen- 
berg, of Beckemeyer, IIll., National and Diocesan Direc- 
tor of the Catholic Rural Life Conference. Bishop lish 
Althoff, of Belleville, has approved of the undertaking, 
as has Bishop James Griffin, of Springfield. Rev. E.d- 
win O’Hara, Director of the Catholic Rural Life 
Bureau, will address the meeting. 


PEACE MOVEMENT 
President Coolidge was asked to remove Amert- 
can military occupation from Haiti by the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation and the Fellowship of Youth 
for Peace, which held a joint conference at Watch 
Hill, R. I., September 11. 


The latter organization has become the Youth Sec- 
tion of the Fellowship of Reconciliation. The Haitian 
occupation was designated a “grievous wrong to the 
independent people of a republic almost as old as our 
own,” and an impetus to the “growing fear of American 
power among all southern republics.” 


THE YOUTH MOVEMENT 
“Be it resolved that this conference goes on rec- 
- ord as against the practice of college students scab- 
bing during industrial disputes.” This resolution 


was passed at a conference held at Earlham Col-. 


lege, Richmond, Ind., on Sept. 13, and attended by 
thirty young college students who have been spend- 
ing their summer vacations as manual laborers in 
industry. The conference passed few other resolu- 
tions, being largely devoted to a discussion of the 
value of college students working in industry and 


what the various students could do in the coming 


year to establish closer contact between students 
and industrial workers. 

The students, both young men and women, repre- 
sented 15 colleges and universities in the Central West 
as well as two Labor Colleges—Brookwood and Com- 
monwealth—and the Bryn Mawr Summer School for 
Women in Industry. With them were five young in- 
dustrial. workers, most of them working in organized 
trades and being members of their respective unions, 
and several other active workers in the labor move- 
ment. 


WAGE QUESTION 
Proposals of the Ohio Coal Operators’ Association 
to reopen their mines at a wage of about $5 a day 
instead of the $7.50 basis of the Jacksonville agree- 
ment, have focused some attention on the proposed 
establishment of the “60-40” or Monsarrat operating 


plan, whereby miners would be taken into practical: 


partnership in regard to mine profits. Under the 


-Monsarrat plan, so named for N. D. Monsarrat, Co-. 


_ lumbus operator, who has associated with Prof. 
Frank Ray, mine engineer and formerly a faculty 


* ss ‘member at Ohio State University, in sponsoring it, 


ba ‘ 
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operators would obtain profits and pay expenses 0 
of 40 per cent of the selling price of coal. T 
workman and miner would obtain their portion fro 
the remaining 60 per cent. Professor Ray, who h 
worked out the details of the proposed practie 
partnership plan, which uses a theoretical seal 
based on the 1917 wage, says the method determin 
the portion of profits and how much money shi 
accrue to the miner and laboring man. 


Every three months the operators would submit swo 
statements of tons sold and price realized, and an ave 
age selling price of coal by the ton would be fixed. € 
this basis, wages would be fixed for the ensuing quarte 
and the output of tons of each mine multiplied by t 
fixed, or average price, would determine the yield of 
mine in money—this sum to be divided 40 per cent to f 
operators and 60 per cent to the miners. 

Originators of the theory determined that under fI 
plan, with coal selling at $2.25 to $2.50 a ton, the mit 
mum wage would be $7.50 during maintenance of th 
price. Ata price of $2 to $2.25 a wage of $6 could | 
obtained; of $1.75 to $2, a wage of $5, etc., estimati 
was made. 

Lee Hall, president of District No. 6, United Mim 
Workers of America, however, contends that by f 
“60-40” system the miner has no protection in that f1 
operator is enabled to go on the market and sell f 
coal for whatever price he deems fitting, even to # 
extent of undercutting competitors. 


OPERATIVES’ COUNCIL 

Under the title “An Industrial Experiment 
the Manchester Guardian announces the constitutie 
within its offices of the Manchester Guardian at 
Evenings News Society. All adult full-time perm 
nent employes are eligible for membership in f 
Society, which is in the full legal sense a tra 
union, and has entered into an agreement with t 
company owning the newspapers. The objects | 
the Society include the following: — | 
_ To regulate the relations between the company a1 
its employes; to promote the welfare, security, a1 
efficiency of such employes; to promote a good unde 
standing between the company and their employes, a1 
the settlement of all disputes between them by arbitr 
tion and other lawful means; to provide benefits whi 
may include funeral, abnormal sickness, widows, ¢ 
phans, and social committee expenses; to promote ft 
efficient conduct of the company’s newspapers and Pr 


vide security for an uninterrupted service, and to e 
into such agreements with the company as may © 
necessary to promote all or any of the objects of t 
society. , 

In an article discussing the agreement which t 
company has made with the new Society, the 
chester Guardian says that there is no compulsion 
join the Society, which is completely self-govern 
electing its officers, trustees, and committee, 
management. The chapels, as the different secti 
engaged in newspaper work are called, have e 
their own officials and their measure of self=gove 
ment. The wages and hours at present subject 
agreement with trade unions are to continue to 
not less favorable to the employes than the tr 
union wages and hours current from time to ti 
In determining any complaint or dispute invol 
in questions of wages or hours, the foregoing st 


ad, “i > 
P oe) Ae ies 
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shall be applied. Other conditions may be varied 
y by agreement between the management and 
chapel concerned. While the management has 
decision in the first instance of all complaints 
ecting wages and hours, the committee of the 
nety may, if it desires, go to arbitration. The in- 
idual worker has a right of appeal in case of 
ssonal grievance to an impartially constituted 
punal. A stoppage of work or anything calcu- 
ed to hinder the production of the company’s 
vspapers is definitely barred and entails forfeiture 
call rights under the agreement and membership 
tthe society itself. 
The article continues: “We consulted all sections of 
workers at every step. ... We made it clear that 
»ess accepted not only by a majority, but by a deci- 
> majority, we should not go on with the scheme, 


should work with the existing union organization 
pest we could.” 


oO 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 
The Chamber. of Deputies of the Argentine Re- 
lic has passed the resolution adopted by the 
mate last year suspending the Workmen’s Pen- 
tn Law. 


“he Workmen’s Pension Act, which was passed in 
cember, 1923, exacted a contribution of 5 per cent 
-m all employers and from all employes on salaries 
wages. It pleased neither the employer nor the 
ployed, and when the first contributions became 
i in May, 1924, employers and employed came to a 
sndly agreement for a strike and a lock-out, which 
ted several days. The Act, which could be enforced 
dy with difficulty and was the cause of much indus- 
al trouble, was finally suspended last year by vote of 
Senate, which also carried a_ resolution for the 
burn of the quotas paid into the funds. 


!A scheme of insurance against “wet time” in 
> building industry has been drawn up by a com- 
bitee of the employers and operatives’ federations 
the north-western area of England. “If only 
re question of ‘wet time,’ which causes loss of 
ages to the men and thus arouses unrest, can be 
Httled,” says a report on this novel plan of insur- 
nce, “it will have a far-reaching effect upon the 
bture of the industry.” 

[The success of an experiment, made on a small scale 
London, gives reason for hope that the wider 
heme from Lancashire, which is arranged on a basis, 
which operatives and employers contribute equally, 
‘Il increase both efficiency and output. Under the 
vheme prepared each operative is to contribute not 
ore than 3d. per week for the first two weeks and 
‘bsequently 5d. a week. The proposals are being 
‘refully considered by builders in other districts. 

a 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE 
‘The Australian Commonwealth Tariff Board 
endeavoring to obtain a promise from manufac- 
ts and their employees in the iron trade, that 
‘certain duties are increased, there will be no 
vance in prices, nor any demand for higher 
uses. The New Zealand Employers’ Federa- 
n, on the other hand, is advocating that em- 
yers and workers should endeavor to conclude 
uce for five years. ne 
esent uncertai led to the added cost of pro- 
* said res ect Nee “whereas the elimination 


Rote: a, 


of strikes should make possible an appreciable decrease 
in the cost of living, which was now 165, compared with 
100 points before the war. Trade union leaders could 
benefit their people much more by discussing how to 
secure an industrial truce than by continuing the pres- 
ent tactics, aimed at stampeding the Arbitration Court 
into giving small increases in wages in different indus- 
tries. A steady, assured progress in industries should 
result very soon in stability, thus enabling a reduction 
of 16 points in the cost of living, equal to about 10 per 
cent increase in wages, while the concomitant reduc- 
tion in prices of products would not inconvenience the 
employers appreciably.” (The Catholic Press, of Syd- 
ney, correctly remarks that, in order to make such a 
move effective, landlords and traders would also have 
to agree. It, furthermore, remarks: “Why not try <2 


year of it?’) 


MINIMUM WAGE LAWS 


British Columbia having been the first province 
of Canada to adopt a male minimum wage act, 
special interest attaches to its application. The 
first order under the act put its provisions in oper- 
ation in the lumbering industry, and laid down a 
rule regarding “handicap men” which will probably 
be extended to other trades. 


Each employer in the lumber industry is permitted 
to choose 10 per cent of his entire staff from the 
“handicap section.” The board alone will determine 
whether a man is handicapped, and it is not the inten- 
tion to place a man on the handicap list unless the’ 
man himself applies to be so placed The board will 
not set definite wages for handicapped men, but per- 
mit them to get all they can; but no man, whatever 
his handicap may be, will be permitted to work for 
less than 40 cents an hour, unless he has permission 
from the board to accept a lesser amount. This ar- 
rangement applies to all handicap men, both ex- 
service and civilians. - 


COMMERCIAL POLICY 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry of 
Japan has, according to Trans-Pacific, decided to 
appropriate 600,000 yen in the budget for the next 
fiscal year to help pay the expenses of campaigns 
to advertise Japanese green tea in American and 
Russian markets. ‘The money will be distributed 


equally over a three-year period. 


The Central Tea Association and the Shizuoka 
Tea Asscciation joined hands recently to propa- 
gandize the United States for their product, as the 
demand here has been gradually declining during 
recent years. The assistance given by the Gov- 
ernment of Japan has been too slight and this is 
now being corrected. 


Ceylon black tea is a strong rival of the Japanese 
commodity. Japanese tea authorities are basing their 
campaign on several talking points. One of these is 
the fact that Japanese green tea contains an unusually 
large proportion of vitamines not contained in coffee, 
black tea or cocoa.’) 


2) This information was brought to our notice in 
consequence of the experience of the Editor of Social 
Justice during several trips through the East in re- 
cent years, where he found it impossible to obtain 
green tea in hotels and restaurants. 
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CO-PARTNERSHIP 


Speaking at the Yorkshire annual week-end 
conference on Co-Partnership in Industry, held 
at Leeds, England, on Sept. 17-19, Mr. Theodore 
C. Taylor, of Batley, whose works are run on 
profit-sharing lines, remarked that it was said of 
the coal trade, “if profit-sharing is such a good 
thing, why has it not prevented the coal war?” 
The answer to that was twofold. First, the coal- 
mining profit-sharing scheme was a very defec- 
tive one; and, secondly, it was the result of in- 
dustrial warfare and adopted in a spirit of bar- 
gain, rather than as a free-will action on the part 
of the employers. But, defective as it was in 
more ways than one, the profit-sharing scheme 
in coal-mining had had one useful result. It had 
proved to the miners in a large number of cases 
the impossibility of the owners’ paying higher 
wages. 

Let them remember (he said) that the miners had 
to fight for every penny of advance in their wages. 
Could they expect men to be grateful for advances for 
which they had to fight? It was now recognized more 
widely than ever that as a nation they could not enjoy 
material prosperity so long as Capital and Labor were 
at loggerheads. How were they to dispel economic 
ignorance? Education was too slow, tribulation too 


costly. Unification of Capital and Labor was the true 
solution. 


y FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


In a manifesto published in the socialist weekly, 
El Faro, the Labor Confederation of Guaymas, 
Ecuador, explains to the workers the effect of dom- 
ination of American finance on the welfare of that 
country through a process of money inflation. Con- 
_ trolling the monetary system of Ecuador, the Wall 
Street bankers, says the Labor Conferation, have 
been able to inflate the currency and then force 
loan after loan upon the government. In return 
for these credits the foreigners have received val- 
_uable concessions. 
__ The government of Ecuador recently put in office 
has been restricting these operations, and a panic 
followed with almost daily bank failures. The 
cialist members of the Guaymas Town Council, 
ted by the workers, have determined that a sub- 
mittee of the Council be created to watch over 


e€ manipulations that have robbed the workers of 
the purchasing power of their wages. 


ORGANIZED LABOR 
1p of American trade union executives plan 
urope next summer to investigate labor 


_ The decline of individual worksh 


regime, and in Fascist Italy, where labor unions , 
declared illegal and suppressed by Benito Mussolini, tk 
Premier. i 


IMPERIALISM ‘ 

At the closing meeting of the Internation: 
Conference of Christian (Protestant) Missions 4 
Africa at Le Zoute, held on Sept. 20, a resolutio 
was passed, affirming that an absolutely secur 
land tenure was essential for peace and good wi 
of the native communities. It urged that land 
to which natives had rights should be clearly de 
limited and protected by title deeds, and that na 
tives should ‘have sufficient land for cultivatio 


and stock-breeding. ; 


With reference to industrial enterprises which migh 
prejudice the healthy growth of native communitie 
and threaten the disintegration of native society, it wa 
affirmed that Christian, humanitarian, and economi 
considerations all demanded that there should be car 
ful inquiry by competent authorities as to their effect. 


CO-OPERATION 

Co-operative marketing of live stock is increasi 
in favor throughout the Middle West, a record o 
the Illinois Agricultural Association has reveale 
Though the amount of live stock marketed this yea 
is less than the volume for the same period of 192 
the percentage sold through co-operative organiz: 
tions has steadily been growing greater, it w 
shown. 

Live stock co-operative producers’ commission asso 
ciations in Illinois last year marketed 19,481 cars. 
animals, records showed. Of this amount Chicago r 


ceived 8,140 cars, Indianapolis 2,810, Peoria 2,502, Buffa 


89, Cincinnati 65, Cleveland 38 and Evansville, Ind., 2 
cars. 


TRAVELING LIBRARIES 


Among the exhibits of the American Library / 
sociation at the Sesquicentennial Exposition in Phi 
adelphia is the latest model in book-trucks, ‘The 
trucks, which are virtually sectional book-cases ¢ 
wheels, are used in various parts of the country | 
adjuncts to public libraries, _their purpose being 1 
bring books to people who have no easy access 1 
libraries, a 


The Iowa Library Association recently equipp 
such a truck and sent it on a tour of the State to 
onstrate the service. It is hoped eventually to have 
book-truck in each county, ~~ ’ Saal 


a 


a 


THE PASSING OF THE OLD : 


urse ear is b 
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ie Central Verein and Catholic Action 


)fiicers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


ysident, Charles Korz, Butler, N. J. 

st Vice-President, Henry Seyfried, Indianapolis, Ind. 

cond Vice-President, Joseph Schaefer, Springfield, Ill. 

cording Secretary, Frank J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, 
Wis. 

rr. and Financial Secretary, John Q. Juenemann, Box 

| 364, St. Paul, Minn. 

easurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 


2cutive Committee: Rt. Rev. F. X. Unterreitmeier, 
Evansville, Ind.; John L. Sebald, Baltimore, Md.; 
Nic. Kluetsch, Chicago, Ill; H. Dittlinger, New 
Braunfels, Tex. The Major Executive Committee 
includes the Honorary President of the C. V., the 
Presidents of the State Leagues and the President 
and Spiritual Director of the Catholic Women’s 
Union, 


mn. President, M. F. Girten, Chicago, Ill. 


Communications intended for the Central Verein 
puld be addressed to Mr. John Q. Juenemann, Box 
, ot. Paul, Minnesota. 


{ll these works, of which Catholic laymen are the prin- 
al supporters and promoters, and whose form varies 
ording to the special needs of each nation, and the par- 
ilar circumstances of each country, constitute what ts 
erally known by a distinctive and surely a very noble 
ne: Catholic Action or Action of Catholics. 

Pius X. 


Fundamentals of Christian 
Solidarism 


We distinguish before all three arts: agriculture, 
stile art and architecture; all three are exceed- 
ply necessary, since our life depends primarily 
on them. Other occupations are subordinate to 
em, thus when we consider blacksmiths, carpenters 
dherders. Agriculture, on the other hand, is the 
ist indispensable among those three arts; for that 
hason God introduced it as the first of them all, 
ter He had created man; since we could live with- 
t shoes or clothing, but not without agriculture. 


Sr. CHRYSOSTOM. 
* kK x 


Workers should never forget the wise words of 
Eminence Cardinal-Archbishop Bourne: “While 
“Constitution had increasingly taken on demo- 
natic forms, the reality underlying those forms had 
sen increasingly plutocratic. Legislation under 
He guise of social reform tended to mark off all 
ge-earners” (note the word ‘“wage-earners’’ ) “as 
definitely servile class.” These wise words of 
 Cardinal-Archbishop should lead workers to be 
-y cautious in accepting legislation under the 

> of social reform, lest they be found to have 
2 misled by outer democratic forms into accept- 
g a plutocratic reality which marks them off still 
re definitely as a servile class. 

4 Vincent McNass, O. P. 


It has been said, with what truth I cannot and do 
not judge, that the historic Conservative party has 
become a plutocracy. 

If this statement is true, light is thrown on the 
solemn words of the After-War Pastoral of his 
Eminence Cardinal Bourne, which contains further 
statements well worthy of your thought: 

“Capitalism began really with the robbery of 
Church property in the sixteenth century, which 
threw the economic and social advantage into the 
hands of the land-owning and trading classes. The 
Industrial Revolution of the eighteenth century 
found England already in the hands of the well- 
to-do classes. ‘The effect of competition uncon- 
trolled by morals has been to segregate more and 
more the Capitalist from the wage-earning classes, 
and to form the latter into a PROLETARIAT, a 
people owning nothing but their labor power and 
tending to shrink more and more from the respon- 
sibilities of both ownership and freedom. 


“By the beginning of the twentieth century... 
the territorial oligarchy had thoroughlly fused with 
the commercial magnates and the fusion had pro- 
duced plutocracy. While the Constitution had in- 
creasingly taken on democratic forms, the reality 
underlying these forms had been increasingly pluto- 
cratic. Legislation under the guise of SOCIAL 
REFORM tended to mark off all wage-earners as a 
definitely servile class.” *) 

If ever words of truth justified the juxtaposition 
of St. Edward’s and St. Stephen’s, Westminster, it 
is surely these plain words of a Cardinal Arch- 
bishop full of the spirit of Lanfranc and a Becket. 
They would provide a fit subject for the delibera- 
tions of the first Cabinet which you summon; for 
they will provide England with the means of judg- 
ing whether your tenure of power has been for the 
good or ill of England. 

Vincent McNaAsp, O. P. 

*) The Nation’s CS eae Bourne. 


It is impossible to conclude, of any given mass 
of acquired wealth, merely by the fact of its ex- 
istence, whether it signifies good or evil to the na- 
tion in the midst of which it exists. Its real value 
depends on the moral sign attached to it, just as 
sternly as that of a mathematical quantity depends 
on the algebraical sign, attached to it. Any given 
accumulation of commercial wealth may be indica- 
tive, on the one hand, of faithful industries, pro- 
gressive energies, and productive ingenuities ; or, on 
the other, it may be indicative of mortal luxury, 
merciless tyranny, ruinous chicane. Some treasures” 
are heavy with human tears, as an ill-stored harvest 
with untimely rain; and some gold is brighter in 
sunshine than it is in substance. 

Joun Ruskin, “Unto This Last.” 


At present the religion of nationalism dominates 
the world. ‘Thousands profess Christianity who do 
not practice it; millions profess nationalism, and 


they are eager to die for it. 
Pror. W. L. PHELPS. 
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St. Francis of Assisi, Champion of the Kingship 
of Christ 


At this moment, still early in the Franciscan year, 
commemorating the death of St. Francis of Assisi 
seven centuries since, and on the eve of the first 
celebration of the new feast of the Kingship of 
Christ, our members everywhere in the U. S. should 
be directing their attention to a proper observance 
of both these occasions and to the deeper significance 
for our times of the life of St. Francis and of the 
Kingship of Jesus Christ. It may not be amiss, 
in suggesting the commemoration of the death of 
St. Francis and the observance of the feast of the 
Kingship, to point to the circumstance that Francis 
himself provides a connection between his life and 
the fundamental idea of that. feast, if indeed 
there were need for such a connection to be sup- 
plied; for, consciously or unconsciously, every Saint 
of God is a servant of the King who is Christ, who, 
as St. Paul says, conquers, reigns, governs. 


But Francis of Assisi proclaimed himself as such. 
The distinguished convert Johannes Joergensen re- 
lates in his life of the Saint, that once, towards eve- 
ning, Francis was wandering over the ridge sepa- 
rating Assisi from Valfabricca, singing the praises 
of the Lord. “A rustle in the dry foliage on the 
forest floor, branches and twigs were broken and 
a band of robbers rushed out from ambush with a 
threatening: ‘Who goes there?’ Fearlessly Francis 
replied: ‘I am the herald of the Great King. For 
the rest, what concern is it of yours?’ For a mo- 
ment the robbers gazed in amazement at the singular 
apparition in the shabby mantle, marked with a 
cross in chalk on the back. Then they decided to 
let him go his way, without harming him further; 
_ but in order to let him realize that he was fortu- 
_ mate in going unscathed, they seized him by his 
arms and legs and pitched him into a ravine in 
_ which, in spite of the April sun, deep snow still lay. 
_ ‘Lie there, peasant, who would’st impersonate a 


. tedious climb brought Francis out of the deep 
ssure ; singing the praises of God he went on.’”) 


Like so many happenings in Francis’ life, and so 
ny of his utterances, this episode and the reply 


ater significance. Joergensen begins the _second 
of the Life with the statement: “ ‘Praeco sum 


us Francis had: replied to the robbers in the 
s of Monte Subasio on that April day 1207, and 


herald,’ they shouted after him and went their way. 


ddressed to the robbers were not to pass with- 


i regis, ‘I am the herald of the Great King.’ 


in the gray peasant’s garb of undyed wool, it 
head covered with a capuce, a rope for a girdle 
All, whom Francis met along the way, he greete 
with the words: “The Lord give you peace,’ am 
wherever he saw a larger group congregated, h 
approached them, climbed barefoot up several step 


>) ; 
or upon a stone and began to preach. ... 5 


The conviction of his being in the service of th 
King was so deeply fixed in the heart and mind o 
St. Francis that even in that great moment in th 
history of his movement, during his audience witl 
Innocent III., he related a fable, speaking of a stil 
closer figurative relationship to his King. In % 
barren country, he told the Pope, lived an attractiv 
but very poor woman. ‘The king of that country 
having seen her, desired her in wedlock, hoping 
she would bear him handsome children. Later th 
woman bore the king many sons, but, because 0 
her poverty, was troubled as to how to provide foi 
them. After giving the question much thought, she 
confidently sent them to the king, who, recognizin 
them as his sons, took them into his household an 
to his table, and sent a message to the poor woma 
to bring him all her children, so that he might pro 
vide for them. “Lord Pope,” said the Saint, “I an 
that poor woman in the desert. God has lookec 
upon me in His grace and I have given Him sons if 
Christ. And the King of Kings has said to m 
that he would provide for all my descendants, for 
if he feeds the children of strangers, how muet 
more readily will he not feed the children of the 
household. . . . ””) a 


The King had given Francis his followers, th 
King of Kings had promised to provide for them 
because they were his own, and, we may conclude 
because they were engaged in his work. Joergensei 
stresses the Apostolic character of the undertaking: 
of St. Francis as being the Saint’s own concepti 
of his duties as the King’s herald. And it is no 
able that Francis ever and again speaks of the Apc 
tles as the ideals he and his followers must emulate 
and numerous references are available to the effec 
that he was wont to remark: Thus and thus it we 
in the Church in the times of the Apostles; thus ar 
thus we must do it. o 


Francis’ relations to God indeed bear great r 
semblance to those of a devoted envoy to his kin 
The latter’s commission to him must be ca: 
out regardless of consequences. Using this c 
parison as an illustration, Francis’ entire c 
action can be the more readily and clear: 
stood by the average man. The “conv 
his mission came from God,” writes. 
in . Francis of Assisi, So 

im uncompromising. 
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tances. His extreme severity in this respect 
ye accounted for only by the conviction that he 
following an ideal assigned by God Him- 
..’”) And again we can readily picture a 
‘ted, trusted agent of a king bearing himself 
isely as Francis did in the vision of Dubois: 
incis believed he had seen Our Lord; he had re- 
ed a mission to reform the world; and, deeply 
cessed with the importance and greatness of the 
he felt that he was speaking in the name of 
or rather that God Himself was speaking 
uigh Him. He had taken from the Gospel, from 
[Divine Word, the ideal to which he had con- 
ited himself; it was the ideal of Christ, of the 
sstles; he loved it passionately, and was eager 
fee it admired and loved by all those around 
” Here, too, humanly speaking, was one of the 
eces of his influence: “In a religious and ardent 
li like his, such a conviction and such an ideal 
> an extraordinary power—a power which no 
an conviction, no human ideal could ever give; 
bywer which no obstacle could check, and no 
t resist.’”*) 
like a thesis that, properly argued, becomes clear 
ineed not be stated frequently, Francis’ concep- 
of his own mission of service under the king- 
of Jesus Christ is repeated by Joergensen but 
2, while Dubois apparently does not refer to it 
ll. Strange to relate, Gilbert K. Chesterton, in 
“St. Francis of Assisi,” in which he delights in 
;allegorical meaning of so much of what the 
at did and said, does not quote Francis’ own 
ise conveying this particular picturesque concep- 
“The Mirror of Christ,” “God’s Tumbler” 
Nher than ‘“['roubadour”), Francis the Fighter, 
mcis the Builder, The Little Poor Man, The 
Hdon of God—these and other concepts of the 
at crowd each other in his little book. Yet 
Esterton, too, draws a picture as of a king’s herald 
ying out his mission when he contrasts the mo- 
tie life of earlier days and its traditions with the 
- Franciscan movement in the passage: “The 
vants of God who had been a besieged garrison 
ame a marching army; the ways of the world 
ke filled as with thunder with the tramping of 
r feet, and far ahead of that ever-swelling host 
1t a man singing; as simply as he had sung that 
rning in the winter woods, where he walked 
ae.) Singing, we may add, as he had been sing- 
when the robbers, challenging him, heard his 
ly: “I am the herald of the Great King.” 
“rancis commands the love of millions who know 
love Christ the King, and, singularly enough, 
is cherished and admired by countless men and 
nen who will not bow to the rule of that King 
om Francis served so faithfully. It will not be 
ss, therefore, to avail oneself of the occasions 
ered during the Franciscan year to make the 
: known the import of the Kingship of Christ; 
ppeal to the many, who cherish the person of the 
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Saint, to serve his and our King. Even those who 
have merely peered into the life of the Saint will 
instinctively feel that he, who gave us the Christ- 
mas crib and its beautiful symbolism, would wel- 
come this new feast as a means to draw men to 
Christ. Those who know aught of Francis will find 
his very sentiments voiced in the words of the 
Encyclical of Pius XI. instituting the new feast: 
“We firmly hope that the Feast of the Kinghsip of 
Christ, which in future will be yearly observed, may 
hasten the return of society to our loving Savior. 
It would be the duty of Catholics to do all they 
can to bring about this happy result... . If the 
faithful were generally to understand that it be- 
hooves them ever to fight courageously under the 
banner of Christ, their King, then, fired with Apos- 
tolic zeal, they would strive to win over to their 
Lord those hearts that are estranged from Him, and 
would valiantly defend his rights.” 

Catholics the world over should observe the new 
feast and strive to grasp the lessons the Church 
wishes to convey through it. Our members in par- 
ticular are expected to do so, having pledged them- 
selves in this sense through the delegates who rep- 
resented them at the convention of the C, V. at 
Springfield. They have also promised to honor the 
memory of St. Francis. If they can avail them- 
selves of the interest centering in this amiable Saint 
to spread the reign of Christ the King, they should 
not hesitate to do so. : 


The Apostolate of the Printed Word 


Since its foundation, the Central Bureau has en- 
deavored to impress upon our people the great 
importance of the apostolate of the printed word. 
Even while it was not assured of a steady income, 
it devoted a substantial part of the means at its 
disposal to the printing of brochures and free leaf- 
lets. 

While they were, of course, primarily intended 
for the information of our own people, we have at 
all times urged these to help us put them in the 
hands of non-Catholics. We fear, however, that 
this request has not been heeded in a perceptible 
degree. This is all the more regrettable since it 1s 
well known that many a convert owes his faith to 
the fortunate circumstance of Catholic reading mat- 
ter having fallen into his hands. 

The Ave Maria in a recent issue tells of a con- 
vert, who, having sent for a priest, by whom he was 
received into the Church in his last illness, declared 
that his eyes had been opened by reading whatever 
Catholic literature came in his way. “He expressed 
astonishment,” the editor of that surprisingly even- 
minded weekly writes, “that greater zeal was not 
exercised in spreading Catholic literature among 
those outside the Church, saying he felt sure that 
prejudice was generally the result of ignorance or 
misrepresentation, and that there were thousands of 
Protestants who would gladly read Catholic books 
and papers if they could get them.” 

The knowledge of this experience leads Fr. Hud- 
son to declare: “Every member of the Church 
ought to be an information bureau to Protestants, 
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and no Catholic household should be without a lit- 
tle collection of books and a Catholic periodical to 
lend betimes to Protestant neighbors.” 

Pius X admonished all Catholics to participate in 
Catholic Action; each one contributing towards it 
according to his strength and means. Even the bed- 
ridden, it would seem to us, would not be overtax- 
ing their possibilities by keeping on hand and 
distributing such Catholic literature as all of our 
members may receive from the Bureau for the ask- 
ing. 


One of Our Contributions to the Church 


How well the Catholic immigrants from the coun- 
tries of the German tongue have served the Church 
in America is revealed by the fact that both the 
religious orders and the families, that came across 
but two or three generations ago, are now sending 
forth their members as missionaries to pagan lands. 

According to the Catholic Northwest Progress, 
of Seattle, Wash., four young Franciscan mission- 
aries passed through that city on Sept. 12, on their 
way to Vancouver, from whence they were to sail 
on the 19th for China. “AIl are members of the 
Franciscan Order and of the Province of the Sacred 
Heart, St. Louis,” says the Seattle paper. More- 
over, the four young missionaries, the Rev. Am- 
brose Pinger, Rev. Edwin Fochtman, Rev. Justin 
Schmieder, and Rev. Rufinus Glauber, will find two 
members of their province already engaged in mis- 
sionary endeavors in their future field of action, 
the province of Shantung, namely, Father Philip N. 
Rittmeier, O. F. M.. and Emanuel Behrendt, O. F. 
M., who left for China a year ago, accompanied 
by five sisters and two lay nurses. 

They are but a few of the men and women of our 
blood, descendants of pioneer stock, who are now 
= following the Teutonic trend of character, to go 
out into the world and to help to conquer waste 
places of one kind or another by applying to the 
_ problems at hand the love of toil and that patience 
-and perseverance which is one of the outstanding 
characteristics of our race. 


Of the Order of Atlas 


_ The president of the Catholic Truth Society of 
Canada said in a recent number of The Catholic 
egister that those who assert principles have to 
try a heavy burden: . 

‘There are many evils, great and small, in modern 
and political life that we cannot afford to tolerate. 
‘ust assert principles, hew to the line and let the 
fall where they will. In the meantime we are 
to suffer in many ways. Yet he who is willing 
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‘to helpless The 
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for principle is bound to become a public bene- 
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are endeaving to promote sound Catholic social ? 
trines in the face of worse than general indiffere , 
on the part of the great majority of all a 
garding them. | 

‘ 


Recommendations of Missouri Legislative | 
Committee Pe 
On November 2 the voters of the state of Mi 
souri will decide the fate of four propositions th 
will appear on the ballot. True to its purpose t 
Legislative Committee of the Union, acting joint 
with that of the Cath. Women’s Union, has submu 
ted to the affiliated societies and to the pastors % 
parishes in which the Union has affiliation, recos 
mendations pertaining to the propositions. T 
questions and the advice given are briefly as fe 
lows: x 7 
The committee urges the adoption of Proposition No. 
a referendum on the Workmen’s Compensation Act adopt 
by the last Legislature, and since held ur by some diss: 
isfied labor leaders and some lawyers. In this connecti 
the committee urges the defeat of Proposition No. 3, wht 
is also a Compensation measure, introduced by initiat# 
of which it does not approve, and the injection of w 
onto the ballot is apt to confuse the voters. af 
The voters are urged to support Proposition No. 
which authorizes the state and the municipalities to pe 
laws or ordinances to permit of the granting of pensie 
to widows and minor children of deceased policemen, : 
On the other hand, the defeat of Proposition No. 
recommended: the proposed repeal of all State liquor 
forcement laws. On this point the committee says: ‘ 
consider such action too radical and inadvisable. If me 
fication of the Volstead Act is deemed desirable it shou 
and can be, obtained at the source, in Congress.” 4 
While issuing these recommendations, the Le: 
lative Committee refrained from expressing @ 
opinion on the proposed annexation of St. Lot 
County to St. Louis, and likewise from recommen 
ing any candidate. Carefully drawn and presente 
statements like this one of the Cath. Union Con 
mittee, will afford valuable guidance to our men 
bers. Mx, 1, J. Jacobsmeyer is chairman of 1 
Missouri Committee. 
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Central Bureau Endowment Fund _ 
A Gain of $040.50 for the | Month of Septembe 
Wisconsin ranks first in the list of contribut 
to the fund for the past month, being credited ¥ 
$503.00 out of the total increase of: $940.50. 
Joseph Society in Marshfield forwarded $3 
while St. Bonaventure Society in Milwaukee ; 
$200.00, the $3.00 item being a personal c 


hls in Pennsylvania, Iowa, Illinois, Missouri and 
Jersey. Several of these represent second or 
contributions from the respective parties ; thus 

A. J. Rubley, of Festina, Iowa; Rev. A. 
nke, of Springfield, Ill., and Mrs. Emma Frei, 
tt. Louis, who are responsible for one-half of 
sum named, have each contributed to the fund 
rrevious occasions, the two Rev. Fathers being 
1 several times on our records. 

eo Ek 

juere is a worth-while suggestion in the action of 
+ and some other individuals. The $65,000.00 
vwanting to bring the fund up to the minimum 
jd for, can be raised if but a number of indi- 
vals and a number of societies will remember the 
_ with small contributions from time to time 
vwill seek to interest others in doing so. ‘There 
re pledge on record from one of our active mem- 
to contribute $1,000.00 to the fund once the 
000.00 mark is reached. Similarly, it is pos- 
that other men, and some women, can be in- 
d to contribute substantial amounts to the fund. 
if will do so all the more readily if a fair num- 
hof our members will continue to do what lies 
aeir limited power for the endowment. 


The Month of September at St. Elizabeth 
Settlement 


hiere were no extraordinary developments in the 
suit of activities at the Settlement and Day 
sery during September, except for the adjust- 
= that takes place at the opening of the school 
. When the schools open, a number of chil- 

are brought to the Day Nursery, who have 

cared for by elder children during vacation, 
he the latter must now attend school. At the 
> time some elder children, who have been in 
PSisters’ care all day long during vacation, now 
ad school and are under Settlement care only 
mg noon hour and for a short time in the late 
“noon. The attendance figures are shown by 
umber of luncheons served, which was 709 to 
bsery children and 713 to the noon-day and after- 
ol group, or a total of 1,422, of which number 
were served without charge. The Social Visi- 
cord shows that the continued cases are those 
families, with 81 children; the new cases total 
ilies, with 25 children; the closed cases, 18 
s, with 28 children; the active cases, 43 fam- 
ith 78 children. ‘The average daily attendance 


a 
others. Ar 


tribution in the societies. 
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Paul Society. A layette of 15 pieces, provided by the 
Ladies of Laclede, was given one of the mothers in the 
hospital. 

While gifts of partly worn clothing and shoes are 
being received frequently, and while they are very 
welcome, contributions of furniture are very much 
desired also. Fortunately such contributions are be- 
ing made occasionally. ‘Their great value lies in that 
they assist us in enabling families to rise out of the 
condition of living in furnished rooms. ‘The num- 
ber of families compelled to live thus is amazing. 
Providing of furniture is a means to decrease their 
dependence and help them to establish what fur- 
nished rooms can never be to a family—a home. 


A Letter to the Secretaries 


The resolutions adopted by the Springfield con- 
vention of the C. V., after having been sent out to 
the Catholic press of the country and to the officers 
of the C. V., the standing committees, the Presi- 
dents and Spiritual Directors of the State Branches 
of the C. V. and the C. W. U. in July, have now 
also gone to the Secretaries of the affiliated so- 
cieties. They were accOmpanied by a letter in 
which the Secretaries are urged to acquaint them- 
selves with the resolutions, to bring them to the 
attention of the societies and to arrange for an ex- 
planation and discussion of them in the meetings 
of the societies in the course of the winter. The 
letter lays stress on developments in Mexico as con- 
stituting a warning to American Catholics to be pre- 
pared to defend their rights. Speaking directly to 
the individual Secretary the letter says in conclu- 
sion: 

“As the secretary of a society of Catholic men you 
have a sacred obligation to fulfill: To help make your 
society as strong and active a unit as possible of that 
great body of men, the Central Verein, of which the let- 
ter, addressed by the Holy Father to the Cleveland 
Convention of our society, says that it has marched at 
the head of all Catholic organizations in America en- 
gaged in the cause of Catholic action and social reform. 
You must be more than a mere recorder of business 
transactions; you must consider yourself a lay-apostle, 
a leader in the cause of Catholic Action. Let us ask 
you to make a good start this fall, by presenting to 
your society the resolutions sent you herewith, urging 
upon your members the necessity to study and discuss 
them.” 


A limited number of copies of the resolutions, 


we do not plan to reprint them, we do trust the 
present supply will be disposed of by way of dis-— 


in English and German, are still available. While _ 


A New Brochure 


Mindful of the wish of the Holy Father t 
faithful everywhere may celebrate the new feast 
the Kingship of Christ with the fullest possible - 
derstanding of the import of its fundamental id 
the Central Bureau has published a broch 
in a most intimate manne 
nothing less than part of the 
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deeper significance. The brochure is a manual of 
the mass for the feast, with the aid of which the 
taithful may follow the prayers of the priest. The 
author of the brochure, Rev. Gerald Ellard, S. J., 
of St. Louis University, St. Louis, one of the ac- 
tive promoters of the liturgical movement in our 
country, presents the so-called Proper of the Mass 
in a manner at once instructive and appealing. The 
brochure, entitled “Homage to Jesus Christ, King,” 
sells at 10 cents the copy, postpaid; 65 cents the 
dozen, postpaid; $5.00 the hundred, carriage extra. 
To augment interest in the feast, the Bureau offers 
to enclose a copy of its Free Leaflet “The King- 
ship of Christ” in each copy of the brochure pur- 
chased. : 


With the C. V. and Its Branches 


Convention of C. V. of New York Marked by 
Instructive Addresses and Discussions 


“With representative priests and from 
various sections of the State in attendance,” writes 
The Echo, of Buffalo, in its report on the 29th Gen- 
eral Convention of the New York Branch of the 
Cath. Central Verein of America, “the convention 
was one of the largest and most successful in the 
history of the organization. The opening services 
on Sunday morning (the convention was in session 
in Buffalo from Sept. 4th to 7th) and the Euchar- 
istic services on Sunday evening held in St. Louis 
church, were profoundly impressive and were at- 
tended by large congregations.” ‘The sermon, deliv- 
ered at the high mass on Sunday by Rev. Wm. J. 
Schreck, of Buffalo, dealt with the aims of the or- 
ganization and the tasks confronting the conven- 
tion; the address, delivered by His Lordship the 
Bishop of Buffalo, the Rt. Rev. William Turner, 
after the mass, set forth the ideals of the State 
League and voiced the hope that the convention 
would bear ample fruits; the sermon at the euchar- 
istic devotion, delivered by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Jos. F. 
Rummel, New York, presented the admonition that 
“we should regard the Eucharist as the great 
panacea for all moral and spiritual ills in the indi- 
vidual, the home and society” ; a report by Mr. Nich- 
olas Dietz, of Brooklyn, treated of the Springfield 
convention of the C. V., in its various aspects; an 
address by Mr. Chas. Korz, President of the C. V., 
offered a resume of the achievements of the organi- 
zation and the activities of the Central Bureau. 
These and other addresses and the resolutions pre- 
sented by a committee sounded a high intellectual 
and inspirational note in the deliberations of the con- 
vention. The sessions of the Cath. Women’s Union 
of the State were likewise occasions for instruction 
and encouragement. 

At the preliminary session, the meeting of welcome, 
on Sunday morning, Mr. Jos. M. Schifferli, President 
of the local committee, referred to the circumstance 
that Buffalo is the city in which the initiative to form 
the C. V. was given in 1853; it was in Buffalo, too, that 
the founding of the Cath. Women’s Union was 


achieved in 1913. The Mayor of Buffalo, the Hon. 
Frank X. Schwab, in his address of welcome stated 


laymen 


9 


_ that such organizations as the C. V. were necessary 
ae the face of the moral laxity which was proving a 
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menace to the nation. In his message to the cony 
tion President Alois J. Werdein, of Buffalo, discus 
the religious persecution in Mexico, and the tend 
cies towards centralization and bureaucracy in { 
country, the prohibition issue, and plans for the dey 
opment of activity of the State organization. 


The pontifical high mass was celebrated by Bist 
Turner, while at the evening services benedict 
with the Most Blessed Sacrament was given by 
Rev. Msgr. Geo. Weber, Buffalo. On Monday mo 
ing the delegates to both conventions attended a 
quiem high mass in St. Mary’s Church and procee 
thence to the Lafayette Hotel, where the business § 
sions were held, Mr. Dietz’ address on the C. V. ¢ 
vention and the First Cath. Conference on Ideals 
Peace, held at Springfield last June, was an outstai 
ing feature not only of Monday’s sessions but of 
convention. The speaker succeeded in presenting 
events, deliberations and discussions. of the Sprit 
field gatherings in a manner that set forth their fF 
significance, and impressed the delegates not only w 
a new sense of their obligations towards the C. V. | 
also in the realm of international effort for a bet 
understanding and conciliation between the nations 
the world. Letters commending the activities of © 
organization and extending best wishes for a succe 
ful convention were received from His Excellency 
Most Rev. Fumasoni Biondi, Apostolic Delegate; | 
Eminence Patrick Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of N 
York, Protector of the organization. Rt. Rev. Edmt 
F... Gibbons, Bishop of Albany; Rt. Rev. Thomas 
Molloy, Bishop of Brooklyn, and Rt. Rev. Daniel 
Curley, Bishop of Syracuse. In the course of the mo 
ing session Financial Secretary Jos. Albrecht repor 
that approximately $24,000.00 had been contributed 
wards the Central Bureau Endowment Fund, while 
report of the Treasurer, Patrick Gaffney, showed a § 
stantial balance of money for current needs of the 
ganization. One hundred dollars was voted fo: 
special account of the Central Bureau. Among 
recommendations adopted is one to the effect that 
annual dues of the members be raised to provide m 
means to enable greater. activity. 


Mr. Korz’ report on the activities of the Cent 
Bureau, delivered towards the close of the aftern 
session, stressed the endeavors of the Bureau in 
field of charity, of support of missions, in the dom 
of spreading sound principles of sociology and e 
nomics, and in that of apologetics. The speaker ¢ 
cluded with an appeal for additional contributions 
the Endowment Fund. In the course of this, sess 
addresses were delivered by Msgr. Weber, Com 
sarius of the Buffalo Branch of the State League, ; 
spoke of the excellent work of the local branch — 
the State organization; the Rev. F. Hoefliger. of 
Mission Seminary in Chur, Switzerland. who dwelt 
the purposes of that institution; and Msgr. Rumi 
who directed attention to the significance of the 
enth centenary of the death of St. Francis of A 
The resolutions on religious subjects were prese 
and explained by Msgr. Rummel, those on Home 
Education by the Rev. M. Steines, S. T. D.. of 
cuse, those on Social Interests by Judge Philipp 
Donnelly, of Rochester, and those on charitable, ; 
sionary, civic and other endeavors by Rev. Dr. Al 
Regensburger, O. M. C., of Syracuse. 


Approximately one thousand dollars were tu 
over to the treasurer of the organization for fory 
ing to the Central Bureau for the Endowment F 
The delegates to the convention of the C. V. as we 
to that of the C. W. U. were the guests of the 
committee at a dinner given in St. Louis church 
on Tuesday, on which occasion addresses were ¢ 
ered by Msgr. Weber, Msgr. Rummel, Rev. Her. 
Maeckel, S. J., Rev. Schreck, Rev. Albert Hoff 
Rev. Joseph Assmuth, S. J., New York, and Mr. . 
Werdein, Mr. J. M. Schifferli presiding as toastm 
The following officers were elected: Spiritual Ac 
Rev. Albert Regensburger, O. M. C., Syr: 


~ 
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Mr. Alois J. Werdein, Buffalo; Vice-Presidents 
1 Klauer, New York, Peter J. Clute, Schenectady, 
Jos. F. Dehler, Brooklyn; Financial Secretary, 
th J. Albrecht, New York; Recording Secretary, 
M. Schifferli, Buffalo. Treasurer, Patrick M. Gaff. 
Rochester: Marshall, Charles Stickler, Poughkeep- 


rPresident of the C. V. Attends Several 
Conventions 


resident Korz attended the conventions of the 
of Pennsylvania, held in Pottsville, of New 
, at Buffalo, and of New Jersey, at Newark. 
ach of these gatherings he addressed the dele- 
; on the aims of the C. V., pointing out cer- 
ifeatures of the new Constitution, and urging 
eration with the Central Bureau and the con- 
mation of the Endowment Fund. 


The C. V. Pilgrimage to Rome and Assisi 


jay 18th, 1927, has been set as the date of sail- 
for the pilgrimage to Rome and Assisi, to be 
ucted under the auspices of the C. V. As an- 
nced in the Message of the President of the 
7, to the Springfield convention, a committee 
been appointed in each of our State Branches, 
se the general direction of the trip is entrusted 
Mr. John E. Loibl, 444 Diamond Str., Pitts- 
kh, Pa. 

ecording to present plans. the itinerary is: New 
<, Boston, Azores, Madeira, Palermo, Naples, Capri, 
-ento, Pompeii, Rome, Assisi, where the participants 
and. An audience with the Holy Father is to be 
haged. The return trip may be made from any 
ypean port. The rate is $436.00, including ocean 
in second cabin, and hotel accommodations in 
les, Rome and Assisi. 


linois State President on Organization Trip 


on of Illinois, early in September visited Belle- 
- and paid his respects to the Protector of the 
e League, His Lordship Bishop Henry Althoff. 
ompanied by the Treasurer of the Union, Mr. 
+, Seltzer, of Edwardsvilie, Mr. Trost met with 
encouraging reception on the part of the Bishop, 
, offered various suggestions for the promotion 
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hesolutions of Conventions of State Branches 


pore the resolutions adopted by the General 
ention of New York State Branch of the C. V., 
| Sep‘ember 4-7, at Buffalo, are declarations con- 
g The Holy Father; Eucharistic Cult; Re 
sus Persecution in Mexico; Prohibition. We 
e the following: 

Religious Persecution in Mexico. 

ar Catholic hearts are saddened these days and 
erican ideals are shocked by the iniquitous acts 
svernment of Mexico, our sister republic an 
ghbor. Under the pretext of applying the 
icles 3, 27 and 130 of the Constitution of 


. 


ir. Peter Trost, Peru, President of the Cath. 


| other page. 


1917, the Church is deprived of her possessions and 
the right to exercise freely her sacred functions. Bish- 
ops, priests and religious are denied not only liberty of 
conscience, liberty of speech and liberty of the press, 
but even the exercise of their rights of citizenship, pri- 
vate ownership and inheritance. The faithful, consti- 
tuting ninety per cent of the population are deprived, as 
a result of these tyrannical measures, of the consola- 
tions of religion, the right to Christian education and 
freedom of worship: 

Conscious of our own enjoyment of 
rights and prerogatives under our Constitution, we 
protest as American citizens and Catholics against 
these violations of universally recognized principles 
and ideals. We voice our sympathy with our Catho- 
lic brethren of Mexico and pledge them the support 
of our prayers, that they may persevere in their heroic 
resistance, which excites the admiration of all true 
lovers of liberty, and that it may please God soon to 
end their struggles in a glorious victory. 

Prohibition 

We favor the modification of the Volstead Law, so 
called, to conform to facts as to what is an intoxicating 
beverage. We call upon our members to take an inter- 
est in and give expression to this view in the referendum 
an this matter to be submitted to the people at the 
election in November. 


the blessed 


Miscellany 

“Your publications and articles,” declares Rev. 
S. J. Schirmers, writing from Osakis, Minn., “are 
deserving of the highest commendation and 
praise.” 


A number of subscribers to this journal are send- 
ing us an even five dollars, when making payment, 
stating that three dollars are intended for the Cen- 
tral Bureau or the Foundation Fund. Mr. John 
J. Schulte, of Detroit, Mich., is in this class. 


Conventions of various State Branches of the 
Cath. Women’s Union have been held with grati- 
fying success during the past month. The New 
York, Arkansas, New Jersey Branches each re- 
corded progress at their gatherings. 


There is no branch in California, in which state the 
men’s organization met early in, the month. The Min- 
nesota Branch convened at a date later than our clos- 
ing date, the 24th of the month. 


Mr. P. Jos. Hess, Supreme Secretary of the 
Knights of St. George, and editor of that organi- 


zation’s monthly, writes us: 

“At this time I might mention that we very much 
appreciate your press letters, and only regret that the 
limited space at our disposal does not permit us to print 
all of them, both English and German. They are really 
worthwhile and were it not for the great additional out- 
lay it would cause us, we would have published each 


one of them as they were sent us by your Bureau.” 


The Secretary of State to His Holiness Pope 
Pius XI, Cardinal Gasparri, has addressed an ac- 
knowledgment for the C. V. Peters Pence both to 
His Lordship Bishop Jos. Schrembs, of Cleve- 
land, and the President of the C. V. It will be re- 
membered that the sum collected amounted to 
$1800.00. 
"The communication from His Eminence Cardinal 
Gasparri to the C. V., and a reference to the, letter, 
addressed to 


Bishop Schrembs will be found on an- 
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The Secretary of the C. V. of New York, Mr. 
Jos. J. Albrecht, having invited His Excellency, 
the Apostolic Delegate, to attend the State con- 
vention at Buffalo, the latter found it impossible 
to be present, but sent the following letter of re- 
ARATE S 


I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your esteemed 
communication in which you convey to me an invita- 
tion to attend the annual Convention of the New York 
State Branch of the Central Verein. 

While expressing my thanks for the invitation, I 
must also express my regret that engagements that 
I have already made will prevent my being present. 

Wishing you every success and prosperity, I remain 

Very sincerely yours, 
P. FUMASONI-BIONDI, 
Abp. of Dioclea, Apostolic Delegate. 


In a message directed to the officers and members 
of the soceities composing the Cath. Women’s Union 
the Spiritual Director, Rev. Albert Mayer, urges 
active endeavors in the interest of the Bulletin, the 
official publication of the organization. 

Fr. Mayer reasons that an organization of 50,000 mem- 
bers should provide at least 10,000 subscribers for its of- 
ficial organ, That isa reasonable demand. Similarly, the 
men’s organization, numbering approximately 100,000, 
should be represented by at least 20,000 subscribers for 
Central Blatt and Social Justice. 

As a matter of fact, the number of subscribers, both 
within and outside of our ranks, is much below that figure. 
It would be well if the officers of the men’s socicties adopt 
the slogan recommended to those of the women’s societies 
by ir. Mayer: “At least ten new subscribers for our 
official publication before the next convention.” 


Fruits of Naturalism 
f : (Concluded from page 230) 

Indeed, the condition revealed in this instance is 
pathetic; above all because it deals with a woman 
who evidently lacked the power to resist the new 
“behaviorism,” and who, witnessing all about her 
this plunging of youth into questionable pleasures, 
succumbed to that mass pressure which is always 
strongest in a democracy. Had those, who are pos- 

____ ing as the educators and reformers of the American 
people, declared “petting” and “necking,” which did 
not spring up over night, but have developed in the 
course of twenty years, until they are the generally 
_ accepted practice we know them for today, grossly 
_ immoral, they might have been stamped out. But 
the fact is that modern youth in revolt are but the 
natural sequence of the elders in revolt. 

The latter conceived and developed new theories 
of conduct and “behavior,” denying the doctrine of 
iginal sin and asserting that morals are not based 
immutable laws and that, in fact, mankind would 
ve to divest itself of these ancient fallacies in 
to be able to proceed onward to its goal, a 
d humanity, created out of the will and en- 
f man, who needs no mediator. 

s extinctis, successit humanitas. That was the 
© given out at a congress of European natural- 
fifty years ago. ‘Ihe moral cataclysm we 
= I o hilo: of th 


_kenberns, 


| said, Again the 


the last few cen- | 


very unlovable and even nasty to their originat 
and their admirers. Dr. Wembridge is experience 
something of that kind. F. P. & 


Book Review q 
L’Internationale Syndicale Chrétienne, 1922-19 
Utrecht. Confédération Internation 
des Syndicals Chrétiens. 1926. 
This stately report of 345 pages will prove a rev 
tion even to those who have tried to follow the devel 
ment and reconstruction of the Christian Labor Mo 
ment of continental Europe since the war. In fact, 
existence of an International Federation of Christ 
Labor Unions will be news to most American Cathol 
while they will be surpised to learn of the number % 
strength of the Internationals that go to make up 
Federation. The volume, which contains a comp! 
report of the Congress of the Federation of Inter 
tional Trade Unions, held at Lucerne in Switzerle 
in September, 1925, is worthy of the serious conside 
tion of every student of the labor movements. Cathe 
students, especially, have every reason to keep up w 
the Christian International. p 
* ok x 
Books Received 

Michel, Virgil, O. S. B., Liturgy, the Life of the Chur 
Transl. from the French of Dom Lamb 
Beauduin, O. S. B., Popular Liturgical 
brary, Ser. I, No. 1. The Liturgical Bg 

Collegeville, Minn., 1926. 100 pp., paper. 
Michel, Virgil, O. S. B., The Spirit of the Litury, Trat 
from the Italian of Abbot Emmanuele Caro: 
QO. S. B., Pop. Lit. Library, Ser. 1, Noam 
pp. Same publisher. 4 
Goeb, Cuthbert, O. S. B., Offeramus, A Manual of - 
Mass, Pop. Lt. Libr., Series III, No. 1, 84 
Same publisher. 


Gifts in Kind 
The Bureau is indebted to the following for mag 
zines, newspapers and clothing: ; 
Mrs. C. Staab, Cleveland; M. Schweighardt, Pass: 
N. J.; Mrs. L. Martus, Dorchester, Mass.; Mrs. E. 
Cincinnati; Miss Julia Wagner, Las 
Minn.; Mrs. A. Bichlmeier, Holton, Kan.; O. H. H 

ler, Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. M. Kaeser, Cleveland; 
Griesmer, Cleveland; Miss Mary Kempf, Indianap 

G. Kleefisch, Sheboygan, Wis.; Miss Elizabeth 
Hicksville, N. Y.; Mrs. M. Koudelka, Cleveland: 
Francis Hospital, Peoria, Ill.; C. Sperl, Pittsburgh; 
gust Scheurich, Baltimore; U. Berens, Walker, 


es ae 


4 


The Lay Apostolate 

Pope Pius X one day, while conversing witl 
group of Cardinals, asked them: ; 
“What is naost necessary for the welfare of ¢ 
temporary society ?” ~ Sa 
“To build Catholic schools,” one replied. 
“No,” answered the Pope. 
“To increase the number of churches,” | 
Holy Father disagreed. 

“To secure more vocations to. 
ventured a third. 
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Aus dem C. V. und der C. St. 


‘Komitee fiir Soziale Propaganda: 
eev. G. W. Heer, Prot. Ap., Dubuque, Ia. 
sev. Msgr. Dr. Joseph Och, Columbus, O. 
Korz, Butler, N. J. 
1Theo. Hammeke, Reading, Pa. 
\Wm. J. Engelen, S. J., Toledo, O. 
AJA. J. Muench, St. Francis, Wis. 
bth Matt, St. Paul, Minn. 
_Juenemann, St. Paul, Minn. 
. Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex. 
- Kenkel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Central-Stelle befindet sich zu St. Louis; alle 
ugen, Briefe, Geldsendungen, usw., fiir die Central- 
. oder das Central Blatt richte man an 


Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


iF 
<s Almosen ist ein Erbe und eine Gerechtigkeit, 
naan den Armen schuldig ist, und die Unser Herr 


; Christus uns erworben hat. : 
Hl. Franz v. Assisi. 


Dankschreiben des papstlichen Staatssekre- 
tars an den C. V. 


er papstliche Staatssekretar, Kardinal Gas- 
i, hat nun den Empfang des Peterspfennigs 
fatigt, den der hochwst. Bischof Joseph 
«embs, Cleveland, im Namen des C. V. an den 
‘Vater iibermittelt hatte. Es handelte sich 
inntlich um $1800.00, die auf Ersuchen des 
sidenten Korz beigesteuert worden waren, als 
Mhen der Erkenntlichkeit ftir das herrliche 
reiben, das der Kardinal im Namen Siz 
ligkeit an die zu Cleveland tagende General- 
sammlung gerichtet hatte. Kardinal Gasparri 
beibt an Herrn Korz: 
“Es freut mich, Ihnen mittheilen zu konnen, 
idass Seine Heiligkeit mit lebhaftem und vater- 
lichem Wohlgefallen die Gabe entgegengenom- 
rmen hat, die Sie im Namen_des _Deutschen 
FRémisch-Katholischen Central-Vereins gesandt 
haben. : ; 

“In dieser Huldigung, voll liebevoller ,Hin- 
sabe und Anhanclichkeit, hat der Hil. Vater 
fmit innerlicher Genugthuung einen neuen Be- 
sweis jener edlen Gefiihle erkannt, welche die- 
Esen Verein zu seiner ganzen Wohlfahrtstha- 
ickeit anfeuern. Diese Erkenntnis erfullt 
Seine Heiligkeit mit Trost, und Er erzeigt 
anen von. ganzem Herzen seine Erkenntlich- 
it. Und diese erstreckt sich nicht allein auf 
> éinzelnen edelmiithigen Geber, sondern sie 
wendet sich vor allem an die géttliche Vorse- 

g mit dem inbriinstigen Gebete, dass Sie 

e Vereinigung mit Ihren Gnaden reichlich 
ken mdge, damit sie ihre edlen_ Ziele im- 
“besser ausfiihren kénne und dadurch ihren 

eil voll beitrage zur Forderung der Sache 
risti und Seiner Kirche.” 

erdem liegt das Schreiben vor, das der 
iche Staatssekretar bei dieser Gelegenheit 
chof Schrembs richtete. Es heisst darin 


_ i] 


Deutschamerikanische Schwachen. 


Benjamin Franklin bereits beklagte die Abneigung 
der Deutschen, mit denen er in Pennsylvanien in Be- 
ruhrung kam, fahige Sohne auf hohere Schulen 
zu schicken. In dieser Beziehung unterscheiden 
sich die Deutschamerikaner des 19. und 20. Jahr- 
hunderts im allgemeinen wenig von denjenigen des 
18. Die Steliung dieses Elements im offentlichen 
Leben unseres Landes erklart sich zu nicht ge- 
ringem Theil aus dem, von falschen Voraussetz- 
ungen ausgehenden Verhalten unserer Volksgenos- 
sen in dieser Beziehung. Darauf weist auch mit 
grosser Freimiithigkeit der Verfasser der Pfarr- 
Notizen im Monatsboten der hl. Dreifaltigkeits-Ge- 
meinde zu Boston hin. Es heisst in dessen Septem- 
ber-Heft: 


“EBs sind gegenwartig viele aus der deutschen 
Gemeinde an der Boston College High School, aber 
leider gehen wenige ins College, dh. sie horen nach 
dem High School Course auf zu studieren. Wir haben 
kaum einen guten deutschen katholischen Advokaten, 
nur den einen oder andern deutschen Arzt und gar 
keinen katholischen Deutschen in hoheren Stellungen, 
einige Lehrer an High Schools ausgenommen. Wir 
Deutsche klagen Ofters, dass die Irlander alles be- 
sitzen, aber wenn die Deutschen ihren Kindern eine 
hohere Bildung gaben, wiirden auch mehr von_ ihnen 
in bedeutenden Stellungen sein. Es ist und bleit eine 
Thatsache, dass ein Mann, der das College vollendet, 
spater eine viel bessere Aussicht hat und namentlich 
auch viel leichter in bessere und einflussreichere 
Kreise kommt. Es thut dem Schreiber dieser Zeilen 
sehr leid, dass so viele feine deutsche Jungens ihre 


-Studien nach der High School aufgeben.” 


Die erérterte Erscheinung beschrankt sich keines- 
wegs auf Boston. Es handelt sich vielmehr um eine 
allen Deutschen hierzulande gemeinsame Eigen- 
schaft, die einmal griindlich besprochen zu werden 
verdient. Wir bieten diesen Gegenstand hiermit un- 
seren Vereinen als Vortragsthema an. 

Fin ahnliches Kapitel ist das der Nichtbe- 
theiligung der Deutschamerikaner am_ politischen 
Leben unseres Volkes. Sie sind in dieser Beziehung 
noch heute wie die ersten Ansiedler zu Germantown 
zu Ende des 17. Jahrhunderts, als Daniel Pastorius, 
ihr Fithrer, an William Penn schrieb, er miisse die 


Ankunft der nichsten Schar deutscher Einwanderer : 


abwarten, ehe er gewisse Offentliche Amter wieder- 
besetzen kénne, weil sich niemand unter den bereits 
ansissigen Deutschen willig zur Ubernahme der — 
Amter finden lasse. 

Daran erinnerte uns, was Hr. F. W. Oberste, — 
weiland Prasident des Staatsverbandes Arkansas, 
unterm 10. Sept. atts Little Rock, wo er sich an dem 
demokratischen Staatskonvent betheiligt hatte, an 
das “Arkansas Echo” schreibt: 


man sich aber vom 6ffentlichen Leben zurtic 
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Die Abneigung gegen die Amterjagerei ist zu bil- 
ligen; dass sich so wenig Deutsche, oder Nachkom- 
men der Deutschen, unter den. “Krippenbeissern,” 
wie die alten Achtundvierziger die chronischen Am- 
terjager spdttisch zu benennen pflegten, finden, ehrt 
uns. Andererseits darf diese Zuriickhaltung nicht 
soweit getrieben werden, dass wir dariiber jeden 
Einfluss auf den Gang der Politik und das 6ffent- 
liche Leben verlieren. 


Material sammeln fiir die Geschichte des 
deutschen kath. Elements! 


Oft wiederholten Anregungen folgend, haben der 
Central Verein von Pennsylvania und der Staats- 
verband Texas damit begonnen, an Schrift- und 
Druckwerken zu sammeln, was sich auf die Ge- 
schichte des deutsch-amerikanischen katholischen 
Elements in den betf. Staaten bezieht. In Pennsyl- 
vania hat man damit vor etwa zwei Jahren den 
Anfang gemacht, wahrend in Texas die ersten 
Schritte auf der jtingst abgehaltenen Jahresver- 
sammlung gethan wurden. In einem von der New 
Braunfelser Generalversammlung angenommenen 
Beschlusse wird namentlich darauf hingewiesen, 
dass, wahrend der Staatsverband und das katho- 
lische Deutschthum Geschichte gemacht haben, das 
urkundliche Material mangelt, ohne das eine Ge- 
schichte ihres Wachsthums und ihrer Leistungen 
nicht geschrieben werden kénne. Darum ertheilt 
die Versammlung in dem Beschluss folgenden auf 
das Sammeln sich beziehenden Rath: 

“Machen wir es uns zur Aufgabe, diese Geschichte zu 
erhalten, und zu diesem Zweck ist es an der Zeit, dass 
wir sammeln, was noch zu erlangen ist, was in dieser Zeit 
geschrieben und gedruckt worden ist, die Chronik unsres 
Erstehens und unsres Wachsthums. Wir ersuchen deshalb 
alle Vereine, und jedes Mitglied, nach eingeholter Erlaubnis 
die Gemeindearchive zu durchstébern und die alten 
Aufzeichnungen vergangener Versammlungen wieder an’s 
Tageslicht zu bringen. Ferner ersuchen wir alle, solche 
Zeugen unsres Wirkens, ob Protokolle, Zeitungen, alte 
Briefe oder Aufzeichnungen, Reden, die gehalten wurden, 

- Resolutionen, ob angenommen oder verworfen, sore faltig 
herauszusuchen, und an den Sekretar des Staatsverbandes 
zu ubermitteln.” 

AEDs Mache es sich jeder zur Aufgabe, bei sich und 

; in den Gemeinden eine Haussuchung vorzunehmen, und 
selbst auch seine Erinnerungen an die durchlebten Ver- 
3 _ sammlungen und seine Eindriicke niederzuschreiben.” 
_ _Dabei will man sich aber kluger Weise nicht auf 
_ das Sammeln von historischem auf die Geshichte der 
_ Vereine und des Staatsverbands sich beziehendem 
Material beschranken. Der Beschluss erklirt viel- 
eht 
“Beim 


¢ 


Nachsuchen sollte auch nicht aus den Augen 


esse sind; man findet oft in Koffern und auf den 
chern Material, das sich auf die Entwicklung der 
lischen Kirche, der Missionen und anderes in uns- 
Lande, bezieht, wobei uns die deutschen Schitze 
turlich am meisten am Herzen liegen. Auch das Kleinste 
e igt und dem Sekretar zur Verfiigung gestellt 
r kann dann die Spreu von dem Weizen 


gs 


loren werden, dass nicht nur Vereinssachen von In- 


ox 
Die Resolution unterlasst es nicht, die Forderu 
zu begriinden in einer Weise, die auch d 
schlichtesten Manne einleuchten sollte. Sie erkla 
“Wenn dies geschieht (in der geschilderten Weise) di 
werden wir ein historisches Material sammeln, aus ¢ 
sich eine wahrheitsgetreue Geschichte unsrer Vereinigt 
schreiben lasst; unsre Kinder und Kindeskinder wer 
daraus Vortheil ziehen. Es giebt nichts Neues auf 
Welt, und dieselben oder ahnliche Probleme, die sich | 
geboten haben, kommen, wenn auch in veranderter Gest 
immer wieder zum Vorschein; und wenn wir eine Bib 
thek der Vergangenheit haben, so konnen unsre Na 
kommen daraus Vortheil zichen; sie werden sehen, ° 
solche Probleme behandelt und oft gelost worden si 
und manch bittere Erfahrung mag ihnen dadurch ersp 
werden.” : 
Und an einer anderen Stelle heisst es: 


“Eine zahlreiche Sammlung solcher Schriften und Do 
mente wird zum grésseren Ruhm und zur grésseren E 
unsrer Vereinigung und der katholischen Sache dien 
und unsre Nachkommen werden unser mit Dank und Li 
gedenken; und unser Vorgehen wird ihnen ein Asporn § 
zu weiterem Wirken und Kampfen fiir die gute Sack 


Mochten doch Vereinsmitglieder in allen Staat 
sich nach der angegebenen Richtung hin bethatige 
Heute ist noch viel Material zur Geshichte uns: 
Bewegung und des deutschen katholischen Eleme 
in unsrem Lande zu haben, das tiber kurz oder la 
verloren sein wird. Wo die Staatsverbinde ke 
Sammelstelle angelegt haben, sollte das Material 1 
bedingt sofort an die C. St. weiterbefordert werd 
Die meisten Verbande werden tbrigens kaum in ¢ 
Lage sein, grossere Sammlungen von Dokumel 
und Buchern aufzubewahren. Somit kénnte ae 
allerwarts damit beginnen, Zeitungsausschnit 
Briefe, Protokolle, “Souvenirs,” in unsrem Lar 
gedruckte deutsche Bticher, namentlich Gebet- u 
Erbauungsbiicher u. dgl. m. uns zuzustelien. 


Aus unsrer Caritaspost 

In der fritheren 6sterreichischen Provinz Kr; 
liegt die seit dem frithen Mittelalter von Deut 
bewohnte Sprachinsel Gotschee, eines der beriih 
sten Beispiele der Erhaltung einer versprer 
Volksgruppe in einer véllig andersstammigen L 
welt.» Die Gelehrten haben sich viel mit Gotset 
beschaftigt ; die meisten Deutschamerikaner ken 
die beriithmte Sprachinsel selbst dem Namen n 
nicht, noch die schwierige Lage, in der sich 
deren Bewohner befinden, seit Krain im Gro 
serbischen Reich aufgegangen ist. Von der C. 
wurde jedoch auch diese Minoritit nicht iibersel 
Wir tiberweisen einem der Pfarrer in jenem 
biete, dessen Namen wir ungenannt lassen w 
so oft es uns méglich ist, eine Anzahl Messsti 
dien. In einer Empfangsbestatigung vom 1. § 
heisst es: . 5 ee 
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jor etwa Jahresfrist wurde in einem Theil der 
sschen Presse unseres Landes recht viel Auf- 
rms gemacht von der Unterstiitzung der unter 
wndherrschaft  gerathenen Deutschstammigen. 
te hort man nichts mehr davon. Unentwegt 
wendet die C. St. einen Theil jeder ihr ftir das 
‘paische Liebeswerk zufliessenden Gabe Glau- 
genossen genannter Art zu. Als Bestatigung 
qier das Schreiben einer Provinzialoberin aus 
janien angefugt: 
adem ich auf Ihre werthe Aufforderung hin die Em- 
gsbescheinigung von $50 retourniere, bedarf es gewiss 
tr weiteren Aufforderung an uns, zugleich die 
asten Dankesworte beizuftigen. Dieselben gelten vor 
. dem Kath. Central Verein in Amerika. Es regt zu 
‘em Danke an die Aufmerksamkeit, die Sie der 
derung fremder Noth widmeten, sowie der rasche 
chluss und die Bereitwilligkeit, mit der Sie die erste 
esgabe uns im fernen Rumanien zukommen lassen. 
er Allmachtige segne Ihre katholische Liebe und 
aehre die Liebesgaben unter Ihren Handen, denn in 
nm Lande, wo der kath. Glaube die Religion der 
pritaten ist, und wo kath. Institutionen ganz allein 
sich selbst angewiesen sind, thut die Unterstutzung 
heiligen Sache Gottes doppelt noth und jede Gabe 


mein wohl.” 
Seok Sk 


finer der von der C. St. Ofters mit einer Gabe 
achten Missionare in China schrieb uns jingst: 
fein Distrikt macht im Gegensatz zu fast allen andern 
rken auch weiterhin grosse Fortschritte. Die Zahl 
seit dem 1. Juni 1925 getauften Erwachsenen ist bereits 
167 gestiegen, die der Taufen von Christenkindern auf 
Hdie der Taufen von Heidenkindern in Todesgefahr 
193. Ich habe jetzt beinahe eine Zahl von 2200 
suften, wahrend es vor 5 Jahren erst 1200 waren. 
diese schénen Erfolge bedingen neue Ausgaben fur 
bechisten und Gebetshauser. 
balb auch in Zukunft weiterhin zu unterstiitzen.” 

Srklarend und empfehlend bemerkt dazu der 
hamissar des Provinzials im Vikariat Tsinanfu: 
Auch meinerseits unseren herzlichen Dank fiir die dem 
Meinolf gewahrte Hilfe! Sein Distrikt ist einer der 
bsten, aber auch einer der hoffnungsvollsten, wenn 
ikanische Wohlthater dem tiberaus eifrigen Missionar 
Fen; Ihnen besonderen Dank fir alle selbstlose 

ewaltung.” 


_—— 


edeutung der sozialen Propaganda des C. V. 
fan ist sich. in unsren Kreisen nicht tberall 
Bedeutung der sozialen Bestrebungen des 
V. und der C. St. so bewusst wie es der Ver- 
einer von der diesjahrigen Generalver- 
nlung des Staatsverbandes von Indiana an- 


und 


—_ 


NS NL PL 


Bitte meinen Distrikt ~ 


enen Resolution war. Der betr., “soziale _ 


r die 


wenigstens den Samen einer katholischen sozialen 
Schule und einer katholischen sozialen Bewegung in uns- 
rem Lande ausgestreut zu haben, 

“Wir ermahnen unsre Mitglieder, auch ferner an die- 
sem grossen Werke eifrig mitzuwirken, den Weisungen 
und der Leitung der Central-Stelle unsres Central- 
Vereins zu folgen und der Central-Stelle ihre moralische 
und materielle Untersttttzung zuzuwenden. Wir fordern 
dringend unsre Vereine auf, die Schriften der C. St. 
fleissig zu verwenden, vor allem das “Central-Blatt and 
Social Justice,” und dahin zu wirken, dass jeder Verein 
eine Schule zur Hebung der sittlichen, geistigen und 
wirthschaftlichen Lage der Gesellschaft werde.” 

Diese Resolution enthalt eine klare Antwort 
auf die Frage: “Was thut der C. V.?” Gleich- 
zeitig bietet sie unsren Vereinen eine Art Ar- 
beitsprogramm, dem man uberall enrste Aut- 


merksamkeit schenken sollte. 


Staatsverband Californien will Missionswerk 

planmassig fordern. 

In einem sachlich begriindeten, programmatischen 
Beschluss erklarte der Staatsverband Californien auf 
der zu Fruitvale abgehaltenen Jahresversammiung 
seine Bereitwilligkeit, in planmassiger Weise das 
Missionswerk zu fordern. Der treffliche Beschluss 


lautet : 

Die Aufgabe des D. R. K. Staatsverbandes von Cali- 
fornien ist die Bethatigung des Laienapostolates in 
unsrem Staate. Zu den Aufgaben des Laienapostolates 
gehort aber wesentlich die Mitwirkung am Missions- 
werk der Kirche. Dieses Missionswerk umfasst so- 
wohl die auslandischen wie die einheimischen Mis- 
sionen. : 

Die Pflicht, das Missionswerk zu unterstttzen, ist 
gegenwartig fiir die Katholiken Amerikas umso ge- 
bieterischer, als unsre Glaubensbriider in Europa in- 
folge ihrer Armuth und Noth, die Folgen des Welt- 
krieges, nicht mehr im Stande sind, ihre iruhere,, Zz. 
Th. grossziigige Freigebigkeit den Missionen ge- 
genuber fortzusetzen. ‘ 7 fathe 

Besondere Unterstiitzung verdienen die  einhei- — 
mischen Missionenen unter den Indianern, Negern und 
Mexikanern, weil diese als Einwohner bezw. Birger ae 
dieses Landes Mitglieder derselben nationalen Familie 
sind, 

- Als praktische Mittel zur Forderung des Missions- _ 
werkes werden den katholischen Familien namentlich _ 
empfohlen: 1) Taglich ein “Vater Unser” zu beten fur 
das Missionsapostolat; 2) Einfihrung der Kinder in — 
den Kindheit Jesu Verein; 3) Grosszugige Freigeb 
keit bei Kollekten fiir die Missionen; 4) Einrichtu 
einer Missionssparkasse in jeder Familie; 5) Halt 
und Lesen von Missionszeitschriften, von Missionska 
lendern; 6) Vermachtnisse zum besten der Missionen : 

Wir hitten es nur zu gerne gesehen, wenn diesen | 
-vortrefflichen Empfehlungen eine weitere hin 
fiigt worden ware, dahinlautend, dass in den 
sammlungen der einzelnen Vereine wenigsten: 
mal im Jahre Alniosen gesammeit oder auf 
dere Weise eine Summe aufgebracht werden 
fiir dieses hehre Werk. Immerhin hat der Sta 
verband ein Missionsprogramm unterschrieben 

ausgefiihrt, reichliche Fricht 
iss das gesch wil 
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Konvention des Staatsverbandes Californien 
nimmt begeisternden Verlauf. 


Der Staatsverband Californien, der als einer der 
ersten Verbande im C. V. seiner Verpflichtung ge- 
genuber dem Stiftungsfonds der C. St. nachkam, 
und uberhaupt ein lebenskraftiges Glied unsrer Ve- 
reinigung ist, hat auch heuer wieder ganz im Geiste 
des C. V. Fragen erortert und Arbeiten in Angriff 
genommen, die auch andere eifrige Verbande be- 
schaftigen. Die am 5. und 6, September in Fruit- 
vale (Oakland) in der Elisabeth Gemeinde abge- 
haltene 27. Generalversammlung des Staatsverban- 
des war in der That eine C. V. Konvention im 
kleinen. Als Leitgedanken der Versammlung, der 
in der Festpredigt und in den Beschliissen zum 
Ausdruck kam, hatte man das ‘““Konigthum Christi” 
gewahlt; unter den Beschltissen ware besonders zu 
erwahnen jener, dessen Ausftthrung eine planmas- 
sige Forderung des Missionswerkes verspricht. Und 
unter den konkreten Aufgaben, die sich die ange- 
schlossenen Vereine gestellt haben, ware zu nennen 
die finanzielle Unterstiitzung des jungen Geseilen- 
vereins von San Francisco, der bereits ein eigenes, 
wenn auch nicht schuldenfreies, Heim besitzt, und 
die Untersttitzung der Dominikanerinnen von der 
Mission San Jose, die sich gendthigt sehen, ihr Klos- 
ter auszubauen. In Reden, Verhandlungen, Ar- 
beitsleistungen kommt der den C. V. beseelende 
Geist zum Ausdruck. 

Finfundsiebenzig Delegaten wohnten den Geschifts- 
sitzungen bei, wahrend sich eine grosse Anzahl Be- 
sucher zu dem am Sonntag Abend abgehaltenen Ka- 
tholikentag eingefunden hatte. Der hochw. Pater 
Provinzial Turibius Deaver, O. F. M., zelebrierte das 
feierliche Hochamt, wahrend der Vize-Provinzial, P. 
Joseph Rhode, die Predigt hielt. Die Patres Martin 
Knauff, Kommissarius, Apollinaris Johmann, Vize- 
Kommissarius, und Silvano Matulich assistierten dem 
Zelebranten. Nachmittags erledigte die Generalver- 
sammlung die wichtigsten Geschafte des Staatsverban- 
des, und abends fand, nach einem kurzen Gottesdienste, 
die Massen-Versammlung statt. Rev. Ildephonse Mo- 
ser, O. F. M., Pfarrer von St. Elisabeth und Definitor 

der Ordensprovinz, begrtisste die Versammlung, wo- 
c rauf der Ex-Provinzial Hugolinus Storff, O. F. M., 
die deutsche Festrede hielt, in der er iitber den Euchar- 
istischen Kongress und die Betheiligung der deutsch- 
amerikanischen Katholiken und der deutschlandischen 
Katholiken daran referierte. Die Bedeutung katho- 
ischer Vereine behandelte der Provinzial, P. Turi- 
S; in der englischen Festrede. Der Kommissarius 
Martin verlas die ven der Versammlung angenom- 
nen Beschlusse und machte sie zum Gegenstand 
r Ansprache. 
Montag Morgen zelebrierte, unter Assistenz, der 
ochw. P. Martin ein feierliches Requiem fiir die 
eelenruhe der verstorbenen Mitglieder des Staatsver- 
des; vor allem war dem Gebete der Mitglieder die 
des hochw. P. Gottfried Hoelters, O. F. M., des 
Gale Up verstorbenen frtiheren Kommissarius des 
_empfohlen worden. In der darauf folgen- 
aftssitzung wurden die nachstehenden Be- 
dergewahlt: 
M. 


‘ranc 
land, M 


_ Katholikenversammlung am Nachmittag des 6. be 


_ wesen ist. 


Schoenstein, San Francisco, Matt. Schirle, San Je 
Karl Hoffmann, San Francisco. Die ganze Veransi 
tung kam mit einem Bankett zum_Abschluss. 
nachstjahrige Generalversammlung wird in der St. : 
tonius Gemeinde in San Francisco abgehalten wer 
3 


Staatsverband Arkansas tagt im Zeichen des 


- Ko6nigthums Christi. ‘I 


Eine kleine Schar treuer Manner im Staate A 
kansas hat nun seit 35 Jahren das Banner ¢ 
C. V. hochgehaiten, und vor mehreren Jahren hab 
sich ihnen die Frauen im Frauenbunde angeschlo 
sen. Wenngleich die Veranstaltung von Distrilkt 
versammlungen im allgemeinen, jahrein, an 
noch nicht recht gelingen will, bildet doch die 3 
resversammiung immer eine ansehnliche Heere 
schau. Die Tagung, die am 5.-7. September in Mon 
son Bluff stattfand, war eine der bedeutendsten” 
der Geschichte des Verbandes. Einmal weil nunme] 
die Sammiung ftir den Stiftungsfonds der C. § 
so gut wie erledigt worden ist, wodurch der Verbai 
in die Lage versetzt wird, auf eine neue Errung 
schaft zurtckblicken zu konnen; weil man 4d 
Kopfsteuer auf 50 Cents erhoht hat, eine nennen 
werthe Leistung; dann weil der Frauenbund eit 
recht erfolgreiche Versammlung abgehalten 
neuen Kraftezuwachs erhalten hat; und—um 
wesentlichsten Faktor zuletzt anzufthren—weil 
Tagung sich zu einer wtirdigen, begeisternden 
digung des Konigs Christus gestaltete und 
Delegaten ihre Unterthanenpflichten diesem Konig 
gegenuber nahegelegt, ihre Bewegung ais Heer 
dienst unter dessen Banner geschildert worden 
Fasst dieser Gedanke einmal Wurzel in den Her 
unsrer Mitglieder, dann dirfen wir auf eine 
tiefung des Interesses und eine Steigerung der - 
geisterung und Opferfreudigkeit ftir die Sache d 
katholischen Aktion rechnen, 3 

Die Ermahnung, im Konigthum Christi Vollbirger 
sein, erging an die Delegaten in der am Morgen d 
6. wahrend des Hochamts von hochw. Anton Jaschk 
von Springfield, Ill., gehaltenen Predigt, sowie in dé 
von Rey. A. Mayer, Geistlichen Berather des Fraue 
bundes der Ver. Staaten und Vertreter der C. St., an 
Versammlungen gerichteten Ansprachen. Auch der J 
von Subiaco, der hochwst. Hr. Edward Burgert, O. S 
legte seinen an die Versammelten gerichteten Ausft 
ungen diesen Gedanken zu Grunde. Das feierliche A 


am Montag zelebrierte der hochw. P. Georg Bink 
O. S. B., Geistlicher Rathgeber des Verbandes. Uber 


das “Arkansas Echo”: “Die Rede, die der hochw. 
Mayer in der Vereinshalle hielt, wird den Zuh6rern r 
lange in Erinnerung bleiben.” Ankniipfend an die . 
fuhrungen des hochw. Herrn iiber die C. St. er 
Hr. Theo, J. Arnold, weiland Sekretar des Verb 
demselben Blatte: “Wir werden sicherlich die 
leistungen der C. St. beniitzen miissen in den 


Jahren. So tauchte unlangst in Stuttgart in 1 
Staate ein Prediger auf, der sich als gewesener | 
aufspielte. Der Pfarrer der dortigen Gemeinde 1 


sich um Auskunft itber den Mann an die 
das Handwerk zu legen. Er erhielt sofort 
und konnte so beweisen, Herr n 
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ern angefeuert steuerten die Anwesenden, z. Th. 
aamen ihrer Vereine, z. Th. aus eigenen Mitteln 
60 bei, wahrend Einzelne versprachen, moOglichst 
lfen Restbetrag aufbringen zu wollen. Ansprachen 
nn Rev. George Binkert, O. S. B., und Hr. Conrad 
rn. Montag abends wurde eine dramatische Vor- 
mg gegeben. Dienstag morgen ward das Seelenamt 
ee verstorbenen Mitglieder des Staatsverbandes und 
frauenbundes gehalten; darauf Fortsetzung der Ge- 
tsverhandlungen, in deren Verlauf man die Kopf- 
‘r von 35 auf 50 Cents erhohte. In dieser Versamm- 
lhielt Rev. Mayer wiederum eine ziindende An- 
ihe. Montag tagte auch der Sterbeverein. Nach- 
pees kam die Konvention mit einer Andacht und 
hn. in der SS. Peter u. Paul Kirche zum Abschluss. 
seamte wurden gewahlt: Geistlicher Berather: Rev. 
nan Heinkele, O. S. B., Morrison Bluff; Prasident, 

Sieber, Little Rock; Vize-Prasident, Hermann 
ner, Fort Smith; Sekretar, H. J. Borgerding, Scran- 
Schatzmeister, Bruno Lienhart, Conway. Die 
wv. Herren Patres Placidus Oechsle und Peter Post 
b->n als Delegaten zur Generalversammlung des C. V. 
een; letzterer hat sich namentlich um den Frauen- 
_ dann aber auch um den Staatsverband verdient 
cht, und hat viel zu dem Zustandekommen und 

erfolgreichen Verlauf der Jahresversammlung 
‘tragen. 


Tagung des C. V. von New Jersey giinstig 
verlaufen. 

Tie die Jahresversammlungen der Staatsver- 
Je Arkansas und California tagte auch die des 
7, yon New Jersey, am 18 und 19. September 
ar St. Anna Gemeinde zu Newark abgehalten, 
YZeichen des Konigthums Christi. Die hohe 
Feutung des neuen Festes behandelte Rev. F. 
h, C. SS. R., von New York, in der Predigt 
'Sonntag Morgen, wahrend ein anderer vom 
T. betonter Gedanke, jener der Volkerverstan- 
ang und Volkerversohnung, von dem 
hhowst. Msgr. F. Schlatter in seinem Sonntag 
inds in der Massenversammlung gehaltenen 
ttrag erértert wurde. Die Konvention erfreute 
_einer zahlreichen Betheiligung von seiten 
l Delegaten, waren doch deren 102 eingeschrie- 
, trotzdem der Verband. keine allzu grosse 
boliederzahl hat. Dabei war auch die Kon- 
tion des noch jungen Frauenbundes gut be- 
t. Zu der gemeinsamen Tagung hatten sich 
Priester eingefunden, wahrend mehrere 
aus dem Staate New York als Gaste zu 
- der 32. Generalversammlung des Staats- 
des, erschienen waren. 

den Geschaftsverhandlungen wurde bereits am 
is begonnen. Sonntag Morgen fand dann die 
ssung der Theilnehmer durch den Vorsitzenden 


skalkomitees, Hrn. Charles G. Hanke, statt, wo- 
rere Auschiisse berichteten. Rev. Michael A. 


Assistenz das. 


| grossem Nutzen zi 


Fortschritt des Einzelnen wie der Volker und Staaten; 
Redner hob lobend den Antheil der deutschameri- 
kanischen Katholiken an der Entwicklung unsres 
Landes hervor. Der Tagung des Verbandes wohnte 
auch der Prasident des C. V., Hr. Korz, bei, der na- 
mentlich die Forderung der Bestrebungen des C. V. 
und der C. St. empfahl. 

“Weltfrieden und WiederversOhnung der Volker” war 
das Thema, das der hochwst. Msgr. Friedrich Schlatter, 
Vertreter des Bonifatius Vereines, in seinem Vortrag 
in der Massenversammlung am Sonntag abend behan- 
delte; seine Ausfithrungen klangen aus in der Forderung 
des Hl. Vaters: “Der Friede Christi im Reiche Christi!” 
Den englischen Vortrag tuber die Kirche als die einzige 
zuverlassige Fuhrerin zum sozialen Frieden hielt Hr. 
Wm. J. Tinney, Jr. 


Beschliisse der Konventionen der Staatsverbande. 


Die anfangs September zu Fruitvale abgehaltene 
Generalversammlung des Staatsverbandes Califor- 
nien nahm Beschliisse ttber nachstehende Fragen 
an: Stuhl Petri; das Konigthum Christi; die kirch- 
liche Lage in Mexiko; Siebenjahrhundertfeier des 
Todes des HI. Franziskus von Assisi; Pfarrschulen 
und Privatschulen; Deutsche Sprache; Katholische 
Presse; Biirgerpflichten; das Missionswerk; Hilfs- 
thatigkeit fiir die Nothleidenden in Mittel-Europa; 
Jungmannervereine; Laienexerzitien; Verlesung 
und Erérterung der Beschliisse. In dem letzge- 
nannten Beschluss werden die Vereine aufgefordert, 
die Resolutionen in ihren Versammlungen verlesen 
und erklaren zu lassen. Von den anderen fihren 
wir die folgenden an: 

Biirgerpflichten. 

Die Mitglieder des Staatsverbandes, sofern sie noch 
nicht Birger sind, sollen es sich zur Ehre anrechnen, 
Landesburger zu werden. Iinmer wieder und stets 
mehr und mehr miissen wir uns der Pflicht eines jeden 
Birgers bewusst werden, durch Austbung des Wahl- 
rechtes das Wohl des Landes zu fordern und etwaiges 
Unheil nach Kraften zu verhiten. 

Zur Erleichterung dieser Pflicht hat der Staatsver- 
band bereits ein Komitee-angestellt zur Uberwachung 
solcher politischen Vorgange, bei denen unsere Rechte 
als Birger und Katholiken in Frage kommen. 

Wir beschliessen daher, dass alle, denen das Stimm-_ 
recht zusteht, sich eifrig an den Wahlen betheiligen 
und nur solchen Kandidaten und solchen Vorlagen ihre 


Unterstiitzung gewahren, die den besten Interessen  ~ 


des Landes gerecht zu werden vrsprechen. 
Jungmannervereine. 


Die Delegaten zur 27. Jahresversammlung des Staats- 


verbandes von Kalifornien betonen hiermit von neu 

die Nothwendigkeit kathol. Vereine ftr alle ) 
jungen Mannern deutscher Geburt und Abstammun 
Der Staatsverband wird darum den in San 
ins Leben gerufenen kathol. Gesellenverein 


geist zu bekampfen. ‘ 
mitglieder, die Gelegenhcit 


‘Exerzitien zu betheiligen und auch andere von d 


et 


latt_ 
und philosop 


a 
~ 


he 
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Aus den Distriktsverbanden. 

In einer Reihe von Staaten haben die Distrilts- 
verbande ihre Thatigkeit wieder aufgenommen. 
Erfreulicherweise konnten in manchen Fallen 
gunstige Berichte erstattet werden fiber erfolg- 
reich verlaufene Staatsverbandsversammlungen, 
whhrend zugleich Vorbereitungen getroffen wur- 
den ftir die Herbst- und Winterarbeit in den Un- 
terverbanden selbst. Im nachfolgenden eine aus 
den Wechselblattern gesammelte Zusammenstellung 
ber Versammlungen und Veranstaltungen einer 
Reihe von Verbanden: 

Die vom zweiten Distriktsverband von Wisconsin am 
5. September nach St. Nazianz_ veranstaltete 
Wallfahrt befriedigte allgemein. Am Morgen wohnten 
die Theilnehmer der hl, Messe bei, in der sie gemein- 
schaftlich kommunizierten, um sich dann um 9 Uhr 
wiederum an dem Hochamte zu betheiligen, dem die 
Geschaftsversammlung folgte. In dieser Sitzung erstat- 
tete Hr. B. Gottsacker, Sheboygan, Bericht tiber die 
Generalversammlung des C. V. in Springfield. Nach- 
mittags zogen die Theilnehmer in Prozession den 
Loretto-Berg hinauf und zur Kitche zuruck, wo~ der 
Rozenkranz gebetet und der sakramentale Segen gespen- 
det wurde. Ansprachen hielten in der darauf folgenden 
Katholikenversammlung Rev. Sturmius aertl’S. 2) 452 
St. Nazianz, Rev. Epiphanias Deibele. S. D. S., ebendort, 
Frau F. Weber, Sheboygan, Rev. F. Pichery, Sheboygan, 
Geistlicher Berather des Verbandes, und. Hr. Peter 
Mannebach, Prasident.—Auch der 12. Distriktsverband 
(Milwaukee’er Distrikt) unternahm im Septem- 
ber eine Wallfahrt, und zwar am 12. d. M. nach Holy 
Hill—Die Versammlung, die unter der Agide des dor- 
tigen Verbandes am 19. September in Bril 1 ion 
stattfand, war bedeutend, sowohl was Betheiligung als 
auch die Vortrage und Ansprachen anbelangt. ‘Theil- 
nehmer aus vier Counties hatten sich dazu eingefunden. 
Rey. A. Garthaus, Pfarrer in Brillion, begrtisste die An- 
wesenden; Hr. Hy. A, Schmitz, weiland Prasident des 
Staatsverbandes, sprach iiber den C. V.; seine Geschichte 
und seine Leistungen; Hr. J. M. Sevenich, Schriftleiter 
des “Landmann,” behandelte in seinem’ Vortrage die 
Beziehungen zwischen Kirche und Landleben, wobei er 
Gewicht auf die. Landflucht und die damit verbundenen 
Verluste fiir die Kirche legte. Redner mahnte, es nicht 
bei Resolutionen bewenden zu lassen; man miisse ihnen 
ernstes Studium und Thaten folgen lassen; auf beiden 
Gebieten miissten sich die katholischen Farmer be- 


thatigen, ja sie miissten sich befahigen, die Fiihrerrolle | 


zu tubernehmen; es handle sich nicht um politische 
Erwagungen sondern um Forderungen der Gerechtig- 


_ keit und der Klugheit. 


In der Septemberversammlung des New Yorker 
Lokalzweiges wurde das Versprechen, das die Delegaten 
auf der Staatsverbandsversammlung gege _hatten, 

eitere $100 bis $150 fiir den Stiftungsfonds der C. S¢. 
fzubringen, gutgeheissen. Bei der nachsten Versamm- 
g soll ein Ausschuss ernann 
betreiben soll. 
die in Buffalo abge 

s des C. V.—De 


‘ eschloss, al 
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‘lution heisst es u. a.: 


Bonifatius Vereins von Newark. 


| County Verbandes des Staatsverbandes. 


_ fonds der C. St. 


Auf der Quartalversammlung des Allegh 
County Zweiges des C. V. von Pennsylvania, die 
19. September in der St. Michaels Gemeinde auf 
Siidseite in Pittsburgh stattfand, wurde den Deleg, 
eine Anzahl bedeutsamer Berichte unterbreitet. 
W. F. Bey erstattete Bericht tiber die Generalversan 
lung des Staatsverbandes in Pottsville; Hr. John E 
liber den Eucharistischen Kongress und die General 
sammlung des C. V.; Hr, F. W. Immekus schilderté 
Leistungen und Ziele des C. V. und die Thatigkeit 
C. St.; Frau M. Bronder referierte tiber die Verhg 
lungen der Jahresversammlung des Frauenbundesg 
Pottsville. Die Versammlung entwarf Plane fur dies 
Winter-Reunion. Den Vorsitz fuhrte Hr. Frank Stif 
Prasident des. Allegheny County Zweiges. g 

In seiner am 19. September abgehaltenen Monats 
sammlung wahlte der Distriktsverband Clevela 
die Herren A. J. Meyer und Stephen A. Junglas 
Delegaten zur Jahrestagung der Cath. Conference 
Industrial Problems (1.-2. Oktober in Cleveland). 
handelte ganz im_Sinne einer_wiederholt gegebs 
Anregung, unsre Vereine und Verbande mochten 
an derartigen Veranstaltungen rege betheiligen—In 
Versammlung schilderte Rev. J. O'Donnell, C. S. Cy 
Jahre lang in Mexiko thatig gewesen und erst vor 
zem nach den Ver. Staaten zuruckgekehrt ist, di 
jenem Lande herrschenden Verhaltnisse, die, wit 
ausfuhrte, ganz anders sind als die Berichte der Ta 
presse sie erscheinen lassen. Die Versammlung ni 
ferner den vorlaufigen Bericht eines Ausschusses 
gegen, der eine. Reihe von Empfehlungen fiir die | 
menden Wahlen aufstellt. Der Sekretar des Verbar 
Hr. W. S. Junglas, erstattete Bericht iiber die in Cin 
nati abgehaltenene Tagung des Staatsverbandes; 
S. Junglas iber den Eucharistischen Kongress une 
Generalversammlung des C. V. Die Versamm 
wurde in der Gemeinde unsrer Lb. Frau v. Guten R 
abgehalten. 


Miszellen 


In einer von der 27. Generalversammlung 
Staatsverbandes Californien angenommenen k 


Es ist der Beschluss der heutigen Tagung, dass 
katholische Familie Californiens wenigstens ei 
tholische Zeitung oder Zeitschrift halte und lese 
sonders aber das “Central-Blatt and Social Justic 


Der New Jersey Zweig beklagt den Tod 
Hrn. Edw. Locher, weiland ieee e e 
Ley 
storbene war ebenfalls Prasident des 


Hr. Locher war nur wenige Tage kra \ a 
anfangs September abgehaltenen Jah 


| Staatsverbandes tibergab er noch H Chas, 


Finanz-Sekretar des Verbandes, $. 


